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One of the very early needs of civ- 
ilized man was aclean shave—which 
is how the razor came to be. In mak- 
ing clean-shaving an incident rather than 
an operation, the Torrey was a pioneer. 


hd 


Torrey razors are made by The J. R. Torrey 
Razor Co. of Worcester, Mass. They set a stand- 
ard for American blades which is unsurpassed any- 
where. The “Torrey edge” is famous for the way 
it works and wears, and millions of Torrey razors 
are in present-day use. 


We have assisted for more'tthan a dozen years in the 
developing of this client's business—helping to teach men 
the Torrey secret of smooth shaving. And the business 
has steadily increased. 





N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia . 
New York Boston Chicago 
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In Every Discussion— 
the Farmer 





“Tf we get a reasonable 
crop — just reasonable — 
this will be a good busi- 
ness year.” 

How many times in the 
past few weeks have you 
heard variations of that 
statement? Every time 
two or three gathered to- 
gether—was it not? 

Other causes for busi- 
ness improvement were 
discussed as contributary 
to the general prosperity 
—the farmer as the very 
pivot around which good 
business must turn. 


If the farmer is the 
basis of American pros- 
perity, why wait till his 
money has made “a gen- 
eral improvement in busi- 
ness” before you get 
any benefit? Why not 
take the short cut of 
pushing — showing the 
farmer why he should 
buy vour goods? 
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Standard Farm Papers 


reach the 
mers who 


progressive far- 

have — through 
reading and studying im- 
proved their incomes and 
profits steadily during the 
past ten years. 

And through Standard 
Farm Papers you can reach 
any desired section of “Big- 
farming” America or by 
using the list get the largest 
national farm circulation at 
the lowest rate per thousand. 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
are The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
of Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Known Hoard’s Dairyman 
Value 


Farm 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 
Missouri Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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The Five- and Ten-Cent Store Out- 
let for Advertised Products 


Big Syndicates Anxious to Get Advertised Lines to Give Stores Prestige 


By S. C. Lambert 


WV HAT is your buying pol- 
icy in regard to adver- 
tised lines?” This innocent ques- 
tion put to a veteran buyer jor 
one of the big five- and ten-cent 
store syndicates at a moment 
when he was off his guard 
brought forth this illuminating 
reply 

“We are always glad to handle 
them, even if the profit is com- 
paratively small, because of the 
prestige they give the store. We 
depend on them to offset the 
worked-to-death contention of the 
local dealer that we handle 
‘cheap truck,’ because when a cus- 
tomer sees on our counters and 
in our windows the well-known 
advertised brands she has a great 
deal more confidence in our en- 
tire stock.” 


FIVE- AND TEN-CENT STORES’ SALES 


In view of the fact that there 
are about 180 five- and ten-cent 
store syndicates, operating three 
stores and over, this statement 
should be interesting to adver- 
tisers making products which 
could be put up in suitable pack- 
ages to meet the requirements of 
this outlet. And it should be re- 
membered further that one of 
these syndicates, the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company, controlling over 
700 stores, sold $66,228,072 worth 
otf merchandise in 1913. Even 
the S. S. Kresge Company, with 
101 stores, showed a sales state- 
ment of $13,200,000. The magni- 
tude of this outlet is apparent. 

Moreover, this market is becom- 


ing more and more important. 
In 1913 Woolworth added 50 
new stores to his chain, while 
Kresge opened 38, and has gone 
into the mail-order business, thus 
extending the market to every vil- 
lage and hamlet. Others showed 
a proportionate growth, and there 
is no reason to suppose this rate 
was forced. The 1913 Woolworth 
financial statement shows a casli 
surplus of $6,025,917 after pay- 
ing 6 per cent dividends, and the 
ratio of net profit to gross sales 
was something like 9.7 per cent. 
It goes without saying that any 
concern doing such a business is 
not going to stand still all of a 
sudden, and as it and the other 
syndicates grow, the wise adver- 
tiser ought to be in a position to 
share the profits. 

With that thought in mind, an- 
other question was put to the 
buyer: “But this comparatively 
lower margin of profit you speak 
of—doesn’t the easy selling fea- 
tures of an advertised product 
offset it?” 

“To a certain extent it does,” 
replied the buyer. “In our Class 
A New York stores, for instance, 
we sell four and five times as 
much Colgate’s dental cream as 
we do our special brand, notwith- 
standing the fact that the cus- 
tomer gets twice as much for the 
same money by buying our brand. 
The same with Williams’ shaving 
soap, which we carry in ten-cent 
sticks. But this is not generally 
true. In many cities you will 
find people who buy from us only 
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articles offering big value. Then 
we sell more of our own brands, 
which, of course, offer us a larger 
. profit, But even so, we could 
not very well afford to eliminate 
the advertised articles for the 
simple reason that they give 
‘class’ to the whole drug line.” 


BUYER DEFINES POLICIES 


Continuing, the buyer for the 
five- and ten-cent store said: 
“Another point that will interest 
your readers is our general pol- 
icy regarding purchases. Roughly 
we divide these into three main 
classifications. In one class we 
put articles such as I just men- 
tioned which we regard as pres- 
tige builders. These are mainly 
advertised articles which suggest 
reliability and which have a repu- 
tation for unquestioned merit. A 
bigger group is made up of prod- 
ucts which we buy on the basis of 
visible value and large profit. In 
buying these we pick articles 
which will make a good showing 
on the counter and give the im- 
pression of big value to our 
stocks, and the more for the 
money they afford the better we 
like them. This class forms the 
backbone of our business and 
upon it we depend for our proi- 
its. The last group consists of 
special articles made up exclusive- 
ly for us. These articles we look 
upon as a sort of advertisement, 
depending upon them to get the 
customer into the store and to 
give us a reputation for exclu- 
sive yalue—value which a house- 
wife could not get in a depart- 
ment or any other store. For 
some articles of this kind we will 
pay the limit—I have in mind a 
self-filling fountain pen which we 
intend buying which will cost us 
about $10.50 a gross, net. But it 
will be worth it, because thou- 
sands will come into our stores 
to buy them, and we know in 
eight cases out of ten they will 
buy something else before leav- 
ing.” 

Questioned further about buy- 
ing policies, especially in regard 
to quantity discounts, this buyer 
admitted that, with one or two 
exceptions, on every advertised 
line his syndicate handled 1t was 
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compelled to pay full jol bbing 
price. Another buyer for a fiye- 
and ten-cent chain put it this way: 
“We are out for all we can get, 
you may rest assured of that, and 
we will fight to the last round 
over a half of one per cent, but 
at the same time we are not cut- 
ting off our noses to spite our 
faces.” 
DON’T TIE UP THE LINE 


Judging from what these buy- 
ers said—three of them were in- 
terviewed—they seem to admire 
the firm that takes an independ 
ent stand, not only in this matter 
of quantity discounts, but also in 
regard to the overtures usually 
made, especially by the big syn- 
dicates to handle the line only on 
condition that no other five-cent 
store chain will be sold. 

In this connection we discussed 
certain dealings the syndicate had 
with a well-known and _ widely 
advertised soap maker. It ap- 
pears that the soap manufacturer 
approached the syndicate with an 
offer to put its advertised leader 
on sale through the syndicate if 
it would handle the line at flat 
jobber prices. The buyer, who is 
a typical high-salaried merchan- 
dising man and knows his line 
from “A” to “Z,” gave the soap 
man to believe he did not care to 
touch it unless the syndicate would 
be assured of exclusive _ sales 
rights. Being anxious to secure 
this tempting outlet, the soap 
manufacturer agreed to the prop- 
osition, and even to-day his line 
is not sold to any other syndi- 
cate. But the buyer regards the 
soap manufacturer as “easy.” “If 
he only knew it,” the buyer said, 
“we would have handled the line 
without exclusive sales rights just 
as quickly as we would with them, 
hut you can’t blame me for shut- 
ting out our competitors when ! 
get a chance, can you?” 

In the same way the buyer for 
one of the smaller stores great- 
ly admires the stand that a cer- 
tain maker of toilet preparations 
takes in regard to giving bonuses 
on warehouse orders. One store 
can order and get the bonus which 
is given indiscriminately to the 
trade, but when a syndicate pools 
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wid claims the free soap 
left. The manufac- 
refuses point blank to do 
for the big buyer that it 
for the little fellow, and 
buyer significantly re- 
marked “We found out long 
ago that it was like bucking a 
stone \ to try to put anything 
over on this house; the harder 


orders 
it gets sadly 
turer 
anythin: 
won't d 
as_ this 


the nicer they get, but 


you kicl 
that is al 


ANTAGONISTIC 


But vou say: “This is all 
right, but what will my trade do 
to me ii I sell to these five- and 
ten-cent -yndicates?” The answer 
taken froin the experience of thir- 
teen advertisers who are already 
in this field is “nothing.” The rea- 
son for this was explained by the 
sales manager of the Manhattan 
Soap Company, of New York, 
which for years has been selling 
great quantities of its “Sweet- 
heart” toilet soap to the big syn- 
dicates 

“To begin with,” this sales man- 
ager said, “you must remember 
that the dealer does not view the 
five- and ten-cent store as you do. 
To him it is only one store, carry- 
ing a few competitive articles. 
His experience has taught him 
that because this store is not 
equipped to extend credit and 
make deliveries his ‘book’ cus- 
tomers seldom buy from it. He 
feels secure in his reputation for 
handling quality products, and 
feels more or less kindly toward 
the five- and ten-cent store be- 
cause it does not cut prices. In 
fact, if vou ask the average deal- 
er how much his sale on products 
carried by these stores has faiien 
off he will invariably confess that 
there has been no material dif- 
ference.” 

With the possible exception of 
the drug line, where the selling of 
such products as peroxide of hy- 
drogen in five- and ten-cent 
stores is deeply resented, dealers 
sleep over this com 


DEALERS NOT 


rose little 
petition 
In i ict, 


i one druggist in the 
Sixth 


1 \venue shopping district, 
directly opposite a Class A. five- 
and ten-cent store, said the latter 
was Jus hest drawing card. “T 
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may lose out on a few cakes of 
soap and sundries, but what do 
they amount to alongside of the 
business the store draws to this 
section and from which I nat- 
urally derive a big profit, <A 
woman goes into the five- and 
ten-cent store to get a bottle of 
peroxide of hydrogen cheap and 
she will think of dozen other 
things she needs which the store 
cannot handle, and naturally I get 
the business.” 


NO NEED OF SPECIAL BRANDS 

From this it is obvious that 
those manufacturers who, fear- 
ing dealer complications, put up 
special non-advertised brands for 
this trade are overlooking a bet. 

3y offering .a ten- or five-cent 
package under the advertised 
brand they are in a position to 
secure better prices, and reap the 
benefit of the tremendous adver- 
tising which goes with this means 
of distribution. A manufacturer 
of cold cream brought this point 
out very nicely in an interview: 
“While our sales through five- 
and ten-cent stores have been con- 
siderable, we attach far more im- 
portance to the outlet as a meth- 
od of selective sampling. It 
would be difficult to estimate how 
many hundreds of thousands of 
women pass through the stores 
where our goods are prominently 
displayed on counters and in win- 
dows every day. All these women 
are on the lookout for sugges- 
tions and critically examine the 
exposed merchandise. Obviously, 
then, each of these displays is 
literally a miniature outdoor 
showing.” 

It sometimes happens that the 
product is of such a kind that it 
may not be good business to do 
this, as is the case with one of the 
large talking machine concerns 
which recently put out a ten-cent 
record through a selling agent. It 
is natural that sucha record might 
not give desired satisfaction, and 
might result in serious reactions. 
Using another brand name, this 
danger is overcome, and at the 
same time the educational benefit 
derived from putting several hun- 
dred thousand small records into 
the market, automatically creates 
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a market for the higher priced 
records in general sold through 
regular channels. 

But perhaps an even greater 
advantage to the national adver- 
tiser is that through selling these 
various syndicates he gets imme- 
diate nation-wide distribution at 
practically no selling cost. Leo 
Feist, Inc., New York, and other 
music publishers are already ad- 
vertising that their latest hits are 
on sale at any Woolworth, 
Kresge, Kress, McCrory or any 
other “Ten-Cent Store” and it will 
not be surprising if we see a great 
deal more national advertising 
reading: “Buy it at any Five- 
and Ten-Cent Store.” As _ it 
is, more than one advertiser has 
found the outlet effective for 
completing distribution. The West 
Disinfecting Company, of New 
York, for instance, put out a ten- 
cent package of “C-N” disin- 
fectant and is selling it in great 
quantities. This concern states 
that it regards the advertising it 
secures in the way of selective 
sampling and counter and win- 
dow displays of considerable 
value. It also gives the product 
complete nation-wide distribution. 

In fact, there have been quite 
a number of makers of advertised 
products, which sell for more than 
ten cents, who have put out small- 
er ten-cent packages, and whose 
products are sold by the bigger 
syndicates. Among these prod- 
ucts you will find Welch’s grape 
juice, Colgate’s dental cream, Wil- 
liams’ shaving sticks, Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s cold cream, C-N dis- 
infectants, Mysto toys, Jap Rose 
soap, Jap-a-lac and Hotel Astor 
rice. 


A FEW PIONEERS 


The big percentage of adver- 


tised lines handled, however, is 
made up of products which are 
advertised and sold regularly at 
five or ten cents. Among them 
are Carter’s inks and_ library 
pastes, Campbell’s soups, Heinz 
products, National Biscuit Com- 
pany’s package goods, 3-in-1 oil, 
Stafford’s and Waterman’s prod- 
ucts, Sweetheart toilet soap, Ivory 
soap, Colgate’s toilet preparations 
and soaps, Williams’, Wrisley’s 


and Kirk’s soap products, Old 
Dutch Cleanser, Bon Ami, 2-in- 
blacking, LePage’s glue, Denni- 
son’s products, Faber pencils, 
Lowney’s cocoa, Lily drinking. 
cups, Hershey chocolate, Bab. 
bits’ Cleanser, and others. Va- 


_ried and numerous as these are 


the surface has just been scratched 
for advertised products in this 
field: 

Commenting on this, one of the 
buyers told me that right now he 
would like to get Colgate & Co, 
to put up Cashmere Bouquet tal- 
cum powder in a ten-cent size, 
He says he knows he could sell 
thousands of gross a_ month, 
Whether the Colgate people will 
do this remains to be seen, but 
the only reason for not doing so 
might be the cost of putting upa 
small package. “But,” argued the 
buyer, “they are shortsighted if 
they let this stop them, because 
the advertising they would get 
would make up any manufactur- 
ing loss. Every can they sell 
should be the making of a Cash- 
mere Bouquet customer, and with 
a meritorious product like that 
there is no reason why the busi- 
ness on the more profitable sizes 
would not be materially stimu- 
lated.” 

Aside from that the buyer said 
his concern would be glad to give 
Colgate advertising co-operation 
in the way of window trims and 
counter displays just as it is now 
doing for Daggett & Ramsdell, 
National Biscuit Company and 
others who know how to get up 
advertising material which fits 
into its scheme of doing business. 
At this point it might be well to 
mention that the advertising mate- 
rials these stores favor are built- 
up counter displays, especially for 
drugs, or pyramid displays which 
can be put up on top of the 
shelving. These, however, must 
not be too wide, and must be 
suited for such use. Comment- 
ing on the kind of advertising 
material especially favored the 
manager of a Class A McCrory 
store said: “The whole secret 
of selling a big volume in this 
business is through superior dis- 
play of the product itself. We 
don’t go in very strong for signs, 
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To The 


Special Representative 
A Toast and A Tribute 


ERE’S to that big-thinking, straight- 
hitting dependable Citizen of Business—the 
Special Representative of every good medium. 

We are not in accord with the statement in a recent 
book on Advertising that the. business man is unwise who 
relies on his advice. 

This is one agency that is with and for the “Special” 
—the right “Special.” 

We recognize his scope, the soundness of his 
counsel, the value of his experience. 

The modern successful “Special” must be a man of 


intelligence and breadth, or he wouldn’t qualify. He must be 
a man of ideas and balance, or he wouldn’t last. 


He “meets up” with the highest type of men. 
He is in the thick of the field-—on the firing line— 


in touch with conditions, developments, experiences—every- 
where. 


His advice and judgment are of value because 
they're fact-founded. 

We are not and never shall be above the help—the 
co-operation of the Special Representative. We frankly invite 
him into conference with our clients. 


The business of advertising has grown apace— 
broadened accordingly. No institution—no class—has a divine 
monopoly of ideas—experience. The word “together” is the 
greatest in modern Advertising and Sales. 


\t least, that’s the way we feel about it. 


NICHOLS-FINN 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Dede 4 _ 
222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
“Intelligent, Sustained Effort Iusures Success” 
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although we will use a window 
trim like Daggett & Ramsdell’s 

(a large three- panel folder) if it 
fits into our selling scheme. For 
drug products we favor counter 
displays along the line of that one 
you see of Colgate’s (easel-back 
card of perfumes with dainty goid 
lettering) because they don’t in- 
terfere with looking through the 
glass counter.” 


WHAT SELLS THE BEST 


In discussing the best sellers 
with advertisers already in the 
field, as well as buyers and store 
managers, there is a pronounced 
favoritism for household goods 
such as a woman would buy. 
Some the syndicates—Mc- 
Crory, instance—have big 
stores in the heart of the large 
shopping centers. One Pittsburgh 
department store is said to pay one 
syndicate a fancy price to have an 
opening cut through from his 
store into the department store, 
simply because of the volume of 
housewives the five- and ten-cent 
“specials” attract. It is this shop- 
ping trade that gives volume to 
the number of articles bought by 
women. 

For some reason this does not 
seem to hold good in the matter 
of grocery products, with the ex- 
ception of package biscuits. A 
Woolworth manager told me that 
out of eight of his company’s 
stores in New York and Brook- 
lyn which had put in grocery de- 
partments all except two had dis- 
continued them. Both of these 
are Class A stores. The other 
stores, none of them lower than 
Class E, have found grocery de- 
partments do not pay. Some of 
the syndicates get around this by 
leasing the space to outsiders who 
put in grocery departments—this 
is done in the McCrory store at 
Sixth Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street—the lessee generally paying 
a percentage of profit to the syn- 
dicate. The consensus of opin- 
ion among managers is that it is 
not wise to handle grocery lines 
unless peculiar local conditions 
demand them as a matter of 
service. 

The reasons advanced for not 
handling groceries are interesting, 
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inasmuch as they give an in sight 
into the general policies of the 
business. “Why should we give 
up space and time to push a line 
which at best will only pay us 49 
per cent profit, when we can put 
the same effort into other de- 
partments which will earn 60 per 
cent?” was the way one manager 
looked at it. “Besides,” he said, 
“sroceries are naturally limited 
to package goods, with the excep- 
tion of a few oranges, bananas 
and apples for leaders. As mosi 
of the better advertised brands 
sell for ten cents or over, the field 
is limited at the start. Then, too, 
if you don’t want to handle these 
ten-cent advertised lines, fearing 
the local grocer will take advan- 
tage of the fact and begin cut- 
ting to three for a quarter, you 
have to substitute. That is some- 
thing we can’t get away with. We 
consider ourselves lucky if we can 
get girls who will intelligently 
wrap up a bundle, let alone taik 
a customer out of buying an ad- 
vertised brand. We have tried 
that with Old Dutch Cleanser, 
Campbell’s soups and a few other 
products, but, in spite of giving a 
much larger can, we found it can't 
be done.” 


SOME 


A better idea as to the kinds 
of merchandise which find a 
quick sale on the counters of the 
five- and ten-cent stores can be 
obtained from the sales records 
of one large chain. These records 
show that the sales of jewelry for 
the year 1913 exceeded two and 
a half million dollars. Over $1,- 
500,000 worth of sheet music was 
disposed of. Glassware and 
crockery is another big seller, the 
company having bought over $1, 
250,000 worth during the year 
Candy finds a ready outlet, the 
stores having disposed of $8,- 
500,000 worth of it during the 
year, something like 85,000 tons! 

Other items bought were towel- 
ing and washrags, $500,000; fancy 
doilies and napkins, $150,000; cur- 
tain goods, $400,000; optical 
goods, $100,000; table silverw ear, 
$200,000; dressing combs, $350, 
0. In view of the fact that 
1913 sales of hosiery exceeded 
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| Where Needlecraft’s 
~ Subscribers Live 


Needlecraft’s circulation is 


not confined to any one section 
of the United States. It is widely distrib- 
uted all over the country. In fact it is 
almost evenly divided East and West of the 
Mississippi River. 415,637 of its 800,000* 


subscribers reside in the Central States. 
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Needlecraft finds its strongest adherents 
among the home owners in the smaller 
communities with whom the creation of 
home comforts is a pleasure. Its fancy- 


needlework service finds ready acceptance 
among all women because of its incompar- 
able completeness and practicability. 


Interest in home needlework is not con- 
fined to any one locality. It is universal. 
This explains Needlecraft’s widespread cir- 
culation and the evenness with which it is 
distributed. It is the reason why Needle- 
craft is a good medium for any advertiser 
wishing to establish himself nationally 
among women. 


Rate $3.00 per agate line 


NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 
_ NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Mer. JOHN GRANT, Western Mer. 
| Madison Avenue, New York 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


* Needlecraft’s paid-in-advance circulation, April Ist, 1914. 
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38,300 cases, the company bought 
this spring alone 15,000 cases— 
enough to keep a good-sized fac- 
tory busy. This means that if the 
company duplicates its 1913 ho- 
siery sales it will have sold enough 
hose for 27,576,000 people. 

Other products which had a big 
sale last year, and which will 
serve to give an index to the 
kind of material in demand are 
mouse traps (12,000 gross), 
clothespins (60,000 boxes), em- 
broidery packages (1,000,000), un- 
derwear (11,000 cases), infants’ 
dresses (9,000 dozen), felt pillow 
tops (700,000), toys (72,000 
gross), rubber balloons (5,000 
gross), soap (1,000 gross), den- 
tal cream (140,000 dozen), perox- 
ide of hydrogen (100,000 dozen 
“tens” and 30,000 dozen “fives’), 
hairpins (186 tons), common pins 
(313,000 dozen papers), hose sup- 
porters (22,000 gross), pearl but- 
tons (368,000 gross) and even 
such things as baby rattles and 
horse reins show a sale of 6,000 
gross: 

The sum total of this chain’s 
1913 purchases amounted to over 
$40,000,000. Of this 90 per cent 
was spent for goods which are 
made in America. Only $3,758,- 
000 went abroad, so you see there 
is a partiality for American-made 
products—provided that the price 
is right. 


GETTING LINE IN QUICK 


Assuming that this five- and 
ten-cent store outlet is worth go- 
ing after, a most natural question 
is “how is the best and quickest 
way to sell a big syndicate?” Is 
it a good plan to work on a 
number of managers, hoping thus 
to bring pressure to bear on the 
main purchasing department, or 
will calling on headquarters be 
sufficient ? 

By no means handicap yourself 
by working on the local managers. 
One advertiser, making a line of 
candy products, tried this and has 
not yet succeeded in selling the 
syndicate in question. An ink ad- 
vertiser, who is successfully using 
the five- and ten-cent outlet, told 
me that he has been carefully 
warned by the buyer in New York 
against tampering with local man- 
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agers. The attitude in this mat. 
ter was made clear by an official 
of the Woolworth © syndicate. 
“We ‘pay our buyers generous 
salaries,” said this executive, “and 
we cannot afford to have their 
judgment influenced by requests 
from managers to put in special 
lines. All of our buyers are spe- 
cialists in the lines assigned to 
them, and we expect manufactur. 
ers to have all dealings with them 
direct. Because they are busy 
men, as well as high-priced men, 
we expect anyone calling on them 
to have authority to go fully into 
the matter of prices and dis- 
counts. We have no time to 
waste with salesmen not possess- 
ing this authority.” 

The writer noticed in visiting 
the different managers and buy- 
ers of the big syndicates that they 
have files of the leading trade 
publications in various fields evi- 
dently to keep in touch with mar- 
ket conditions and trade develop- 
ments. Unquestionably advertis- 
ing in this medium would reach 
them effectively. There are also 
publications appealing especially 
to the five- and ten-cent store field 
which would help in bringing a 
line to the attention of the big 
syndicates, and pave the way for 
the salesman. 


KEEP TRACK OF ADVERTISING CAM- 


PAIGNS 


In talking to one of the buyers 
I asked him if he made any ef- 
fort to follow advertising cam- 
paigns on products in which he 


was interested, or lines which 
were in competition with prod- 
ucts his syndicate carried. He re- 
plied by reaching for one of the 
drawers of a nearby filing cab- 
inet, in which he had carefully 
filed circular matter and _ trade 
press advertisements of this na- 
ture. In the same way, another 
cabinet contained several hundred 
catalogues and booklets of vari- 
ous kinds, sizes and shapes. Ob- 
viously these buyers overlook no 
bets when it comes to keeping in 
touch with what is going on in 
the advertising world 
Everything considered, this five- 
and ten-cent store field seems 
alive with possibilities for an ad- 
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the production of fine ad- 
vertising and fine print- 
ing has been especially 


notable in Packard cam- 


paigns is now associated 
with the CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency. 


INGALLS KIMBALL 
President 
150 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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vertiser who can shape his selling 
plan to fit it. To the smaller ad- 
vertiser it offers an opportunity 
to increase volume to a_ point 
where special machinery can be 
installed; to the advertiser mak- 
ing a seasonable product it offers 
a chance to balance production; 
to the large advertiser it offers 
a vast and growing market and to 
all.it means full distribution and 
considerable advertising. In brief 
it is a field worth cultivating. And 
if it is not possible to put out a 
package selling at five or ten 
cents, there are the nineteen- and 
twenty-five-cent chains, which are 
running the lower- priced organ- 
izations a close second in point 
of volume. 


Benjamin Buys Interest in Mil- 
waukee Agency 


Charies L. Benjamin, for 
eight years advertising manager of_ the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Com 
pany, Milwaukee, large manufacturer 
of eiectrical devices, has resigned and 
purchased an interest in the Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap agency, of the same 
city. Mr. Benjamin has been presi 
dent of the Milwaukee Advertis sing Club 
for two years and is now its vice 
president. He has also been active in 
the affairs of A. A. C. of W. 

\mong other national accounts, the 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap agency 
handles the advertising of Harley- 
Davidson motorcycles, Evinrude row- 
boat motors, Caloric fireless cookers, 


etc. 

In 1888 when the George P. 
Rowell decided to start advertising 
journal he selected Mr. Benjamin as 
its editor and publisher. It was chat 
acteristic of Mr. Rowell that having 
chosen the title of the new _ paper. 
PRINTERS’ INK, and _ having decided 
upon a very unusual typographical 
format (which is retained to this day), 
he returned to his farm in New Hamp 
shire and allowed the youthful edito: 
to work out his own salvation. Under 
Mr. Benjamin’s management the new 
journal quickly scored a success and 
became one of the most widely quoted 
periodicals of its day. 

Later Mr. Benjamin became cor 
nected with the Century Company in 
charge of its general publicity work 
Here he had the advantage of the 
advice and criticism of. Richard Wat 
son Gilder and Theodore L. DeVinne 

In his ‘‘Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent.”” Mr. Rowell writes of the found 
ing of Printers’ INK follows: 

“The little paper was almost 
diately recognized something 
I:verybody into whose hands a 
came seemed to take an interest 
It was the first effort ever made 
cuss advertising or gue seriously, 
thoughtfully, earnestly, and honest], 


the last 


late 
an 


as 
imine 
new 
copy 
in it 
to dis 


as 
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It was not long betore there 
tators—a good many of them 
“The diminutive page and abs 
a cover were features that secmed to 
meet a long-felt want in the minds of 
many who would bring out a ne Paper 
Soon there were ‘Journals for Adver 
tisers’ to burn. They existed by the 
dozen and came to be known as Print 
ERS’ InNk’s Babies. First and last there 
have been no less than two hundred dis 
tinct and palpable imitations of Pary1 
ERS’ INK; and it may be that as many as 


imi 


ice of 


a quarter of the whole number ha 


a foothold till the present time 
crop has not been confined to th 
try nor this continent. I do not 
how the name the Little Scho 
in the Art of Advertising cam: 
applied to Printers’ INK, but 
in quite common use before th: 
was two years old.”’ 


Pumpkin Pie Preparation Ad- 
vertised in Oregon 
“Everfresh” sweet pie pumpkin, a 
new trade-marked package prepiration, 
is being introduced in Portland, Oregon 
through a plan of giving a 25-cent pack 
age free to every person inserting a 25 
cent cash want ad in the Portland Jow 
nal. The pumpkin is prepared by a new 
process which removes the water with 
out injuring the flavoring cells. The 
housekeeper can take out of the pack 
ge much as she needs, soak it in 
water and make her pies. The un 
used pumpkin. it is claimed. 1 keep 
indefinitely. Each package of pumpkit 

contains enough to make five pics 


as 


President of ‘La Presse,” of 
Montreal, Dies 


occurred the de 


Hon. Trefflé Ber 


On January 2 ath ir 
Montreal of the 
thiaume, president of La Presse Pub 
lishing Company, Ltd., and a member 
of the provincial legislature. Mr. Ber- 
thiaume was 66 years of ag: the 
time of his death. 


Art \letal 


Handle 
Account 


The advertising 
Metal Construction 
Tamestown, .. will be handled ir 
the future by Dave E. Bloch, mans 
of the service department of the I 
eae Advertising Agency 


Lesan to 


account of 1 
Company 


Sales and Adver- 
tising 

Stokley has become sali 
manager of the Ac 
of Cleveland 


Death of Ralph H. Woodruff 


Ralph H. Woodruff, former ly Iver 
tising manager of the Twentieth Cen 
tury Farmer, died at Polo, | : 
December 23, aged 34 years 


‘To Manage 


5 ! 
ulvertising 
fining Company, 





Ourprinting plant 
in rented quarters 
fifteen years ago 


Place Your 
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Our Printing Piant 
in our own building 
to-day 


One of the largest and most complete 
printing plants in the United States 


Large Printing Orders 


In the Hands of aLarge, Abso- 
lutely Reliable Printing House 


Send Your Small Orders As Well 


|Our Specialties: 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 
(3) House Organs 
(4) Trade Papers 
(5) Magazines 
(6) The larger or- 
ders of Flyers 
and Circulars. 
Also Printing requirin 
the same material an 
workmanship as the 
above, such as Deaesd- 
ings, Directories, Histo- 
ries, Books and the like. 


Our Complete Service, all 
r any part of which is at 
your « ommand, embraces: 
Copy Writing 
Illustrating 
Engraving 
Electrotyping 
Typesetting 
(Machine and Hand) 
Presswork 
Binding 
Mailing 
lesired, we mail your 
i matter direct from 
hicago—the central dis- 
ibuting point. 














Our up-to-date labor-saving machinery and 
equipment enable us to make exceptionally low 
prices and prompt delivery on our specialties. 
The education and training of our employees, 
concentrated in one similar direction on the 
one class of printing in which we specialize, 
make the workmen more skillful. 

Our plant ts in operation day and night the 
year around. Quality work handled by day- 
light only. Our organization is excellent. 
When you put an order for printing in our 
care you relieve yourself of all anxiety. You 
insure yourself 


QUICK DELIVERY—LOW PRICES—HONEST PRINTING 


Our business has been built up by satisfied 
customers; by repeat orders. For some 
reason, printing orders, especially the larger 
ones, come to us from all the large cities and 
states from Maine to Texas. 

You owe it to yourself and your firm to find out 
what we candofor you. Let us know when you will 
be in the market for a catalogue or any of our special - 
ties and at the right time we will draw your atten- 
tion again to our unusual 2. Let us put your 
name on our mail list N 





Write us about your printing and your 
printing troubles. Ask us for quotations. 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Sts. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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wncler the auspices Of 


ihe Laches World 


and MCh Uegening 


“This design appears on thousands of grocers’ 
windows who believe in the value of the Westfield 
Standard as applied to their business.” 
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Westfield 


What the Westfield Standard is-— 
Who Professor Allyn is— 


What The Ladies’ World’s relation to the 
Westfield Standard is, and to Professor 
Allyn and to the pure food movement in 
general, 


will be told every week for twenty-six weeks 


Thirty Million People 


by 94 newspapers in 94 cities 


by 15,000 co-operating grocers 

by sixteen-sheet posters on the billboards 

by nation-wide Westfield pure food shows 

by Westfield lectures and cooking schools 

by women’s clubs and chambers of commerce 
by powerful retail grocers’ associations and 


by The Ladies’ World in a million pure food 
homes. 

Every dollar spent in Ladies’ World ad- 
vertising space during this period will reap 
the benefit of the biggest campaign for pure 
foods ever carried on in this country. 


April forms close February Sth. 


THE LADIES WORLD 
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Steady, Constant 
CIRCULATION - GROWTH 


MoRE than 70,000 net increase in the 
December, 1914, WOMAN’S HOME COM- 
PANION over December, 1913— 


There are two good tests of a maga- 
zine’s desirability as an advertising 
medium. 


ONE is a heavy percentage of sub- 
scription renewals. 


THE OTHER—a steadily, normally 
increasing subscription list. 


The WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION meets 
both tests. 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


Figo Boney 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Letters That Close the 
Sale and Why 


H. Slee, President Three- 
in-One Oil Company, and 
Wm. 3. Simmons, Vice-President 
Francis I. Simmons & Co., Tell 
of Letters Framed so as to Ac- 
tually Close the Sale 


J. Noa! 


3, Cameron McPherson 
[ DRO ’PED in on J. Noah H. 

Slee, president of the Three- 
in-One Oil Company, the other 
day. | thought it would be inter- 
esting io have Mr. Slee tell us 
how lic frames a sales letter that 
clinches a sale, for it is a well- 
known fact that this big adver- 
tiser employes no salesmen- save 
eood advertising backed by good 
letters. 

At first Mr. Slee showed little 
interest “Writing letters,” he 
said, “is a matter of knowing 
how. You can’t learn how read- 
ing books.” 

“Of course not,” I agreed, “but 
haven't you ever compared results 
preduced by different letters, and. 
tried to analyze them to see why 
one sold fifty gross, and why an- 
other letter to the same list sould 
only ten? For instance, this let- 
ter you sent out headed “$2,900 
for One Big Ad in. Your City 
Next Sunday’—how did it pull?” 

I showed him a copy of this 
letter : 

DEAR 


$2,900 


Siri— 
YOR ONE BIG AD IN YOUR CITY, 
NEXT SUNDAY 
We’re not quitters. War or no war, 
advertising 8-in-One stronger than 
Chis is our big’ businéss oppor- 
ind yours. 
Sunday morning you will see 
rth of good 3-in-One advertis- 
the beck cover page of the 
Magazine Section of the (name 
if aper here). That big EXTRA 
id i ‘an extra push for you right 
now— addition to all our regular ad- 
vertis going on all the time. 
‘Ths is our fight against the Folly 
ot l’'\.ness_ Fear, against Business 
Cow e. Everybody must eat, must 
wear thes, must oil with 8-in-One. 
It’s cheapest because it goes far- 
thest verybody has known it for 20 
years The 1914 crops are record- 
reak: We have a sound currency 
law e Federal Reserve Board is 
An American Merchant Ma- 
ipidly being created—and the 
Canal is doing business. Those 
reasons for us all to be op 
ind rout the croakers. 


’ 
ve Te 
ever 


Sunday 
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This new $2,900 special ad_ will 
appear simultaneously in the Chicago 
Herald, Minneapolis Journal, Philadel- 
phia Press, Pittsburgh Post, New York 
Tribune, Boston Post, Washington 
Star, Buffalo Courier, Detroit Tribune, 
Baltimore Sun, Cleveland Leader and 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. It 
will cover the United States like a bed- 
spread. Your dealers will be immedi- 


a benefited—they will need 3-in-One 
il. 


Remember, your profits are 24%, 
26% and 29%—REAL jobbing profits. 
How is your 3-in-One stock? Can you 
take care of all orders for the 10c, 25c 
and 50c sizes—and the fast-selling 25c 
HANDY Oil Can? Why not call in 
your stock clerk, right now, and find 
out? Then—— : 

Order to-day what you need, so you 
can “cash in” on this special push in 
your territory. : 

Yours optimistically, 
Dict. by Mr. Slee. 
Sten. M. 


“Do you know,” said Mr. Slee, 
showing quick interest, “there is a 
funny thing about-that letter. It 
sold outright over five hundred 
gross of oil from a very small 
list of jobbers.” And he showed 
me a stack of orders which had 
just been received. 

“How do you account tor it, Mr. 
Slee? Is it what you said or how 
you said it?” 

“Both,” he replied. “You see, 
that letter was the climax of a 
series; it was the last, biggest, 
strongest argument in the solicita- 
tion—the letter that had to close 
the sale. Now, if you have ever 
managed a force of salesmen you 
have found that there are any 
number of men who can work a 
prospect up to the closing point, 
but mighty few who know how to 
ask for his order, and get it. 
And it is identically the same in 
writing sales letters. I suppose I 
have a dozen, yes, two dozen, men 
who can write a good sales letter, 
but when I want one that will 
come along at the end of a series 
and close the business I have to 
take out my pad, and write it 
myself.” 

“In what way do your letters 
differ from those your subordi- 
nates write?” I queried, hoping to 
draw Mr. Slee out. 

“That is hard to say, but I have 
been at it so long, and have stud- 
ied the whole matter so closely 
that I have developed a sort of 
sixth sense for knowing just what 
will get the order; but the main 
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thing to my mind in writing a 
good closing letter is to have 
something to say. 

“Study a good specialty sales- 
man in action sometime, and you 
will understand what I mean. He 
skilfully keeps his biggest and 
surest argument up his sleeve until 
after he has you convinced. I 
know one man selling an adver- 
tising scheme who reserves his 
most convincing argument till 
after he has the prospect signed 
up. He figures that by doing this 
he can double rivet the sale, thus 
doing away with  cancelations 
when the enthusiasm dies down 
after he leaves. 


WHEN TO SPRING THE SURPRISE 


“Now in this letter you refer 
to I have done the same thing. 
I have saved the big surprise till 
the last. When I tell the jobber 
I am going to spend $2,900 worth 
of good 3-in-One advertising 
money on the back page of the 
Sunday magazine section of the 
paper in his city, on top of other 
letters talking about our regular 
advertising, then on top of that 


explode his war fears by telling 
him my views on the business sit- 
uation, and finally prove to him 
that I am backing my optimism 
with dollars, I just literally knock 


all the resistance out of him, and 
he does what I tell him. I don’t 
kne-v of any quicker way to get a 

man to think your way than to 
prove to him your sincerity. I 
could have told these jobbers in 
this letter that I thought >usiness 
was going to be good, and suggest 
that they order. But what effect 
would it have had? As it was I 
told them why I thought business 
was going to be good, and spent 
$2,900 to show my faith and sold 
almost immediately over 72,000 
bottles of 3-in-One.” 

“Then your rule in writing sales 
letters of this kind is to save your 
strongest argument for your last 
letter, and make your prospect 
believe you?” 

“That’s it exactly—write so that 
people will believe you, and save 
vour big artillery till the last. 
But you will find that there are 
mighty few letter writers who can 
make a letter ring true. Nine 


out of ten men are prone t 
aggerate; to color things 
littl—and try as they wil 
can’t make the letter con 
But there is a good deal 
to writing “closing” letter 
Mr. Slee and a number of 
business-trained men put 
words, and that is the knoy 
of men. Business heads lik 
Slee have acquired this kno 
as they went along, a piec« 
and a piece there. It has con 
sought and unasked, and ma 


them are not aware of whit 


ex- 


influence it is in their work; t! 


are unable to realize why a 
that seems so easy and secon 
ture to them is almost impo 
to one of lesser experience. 
The value of knowing m 
seen in analyzing the retur: 


this letter sertt out by Francis 


Simmons & Co., Chicago glo. 
porters: 
Francis T. Stmmons & Co., I 
IMPORTING GLOVE MERCHA) 
Chicago 


Dear S1r:— ; 


If you aren’t too busy, “sup; 


with me for three minutes. I 
can’t do it now, shove this back o: 
desk until you can. 

Suppose first, a new family 
into your community—a_ famil 
you knew would be desirabl 
tomers, a family whose trad 
knew you could hold, once 
it started. 

Suppose next you met the he 


that family, and as courteously and t 


fully as you could you spoke of 


store, your goods, and your desire 


show him that you deserved his |! 


ness. And—he turned on his 
without a word to you. . 
Suppose again you met him 
again you tried to show him 
another 
profit, 
you. 
answer. 
Suppose now, you repeated yo 
quests on a dozen different occ 
and each time he bottled up |! 


as well as yours, to trade 
And—again he refused to 


clam—couldn’t get a word out of 


I'll 
Well, 
you. I’ve written you a doz 
more letters and each time, so to 
you’ve spun on your heel without 
an answer. 
I’m not a 
curious. 

I’ve searched our 
from A to Izzard, 
where it has fallen 
eyes 

Within the last six months, 682 
class merchants have ordered fr 
for the first time. 
of them isn’t thoroughly satisf 
don’t know it, and a kick into this 
hits me first. 


bet you'd be, “hoppin’ 


bit mad, but I’m 
proposition 


down in 


angle that it would be to 


in a way, you’re him, and 
BUT, here’s the differ 


trying to find 


why it has failed to interest 


If every single 
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$°0,000 Worth of Faith in 
Advertising 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is now being 
advertised to the extent of $30,000 in farm 
papers, poultry papers, fruit papers, dairy 
and livestock papers, etc., etc. 


$25,000 Worth of Faith in 
Advertising 


About 1000 newspapers will carry the ad- 
vertising of the March Issue of THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL—another $25,000 investment. 


$25,000 Worth of Faith in 
Advertising 


Still another campaign of $25,000 will be 
made for the April issue of THE JOURNAL. 


This company not only urges the use of 
space in its own publications upon the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of this country. 
Itexemplifies its faith and demonstrates the 
soundness of its advice by liberal use of space 
for its own products, in its own and other 
publications. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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The Chicago Daily News Breaks 
All Newspaper Records in Chicago 


Despite the European war and the unsettled business condiii 


the year 


1914 was the best, in point of both circulation and 


vertising, in the thirty-nine years’ history of THE CHICAGO D\ 


Circulation in 1914 


NEWS. 





The net paid average daily 


of the paper, and larger, much larger, 


i gain of 33,462 over 1913. 


circulation 
than that of any other Chicago newspaper 


was 385,857—the largest in the tor) 


Monthly Circulation Averages in 1914 


January 
February 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Yearly average 


Advertising in 1914 





The Daily News printed 5,354,001 
agate lines of local display advertising 

the greatest amount in the history of 
the paper—516,312 lines more than in 
1913. 


The Daily News printed more local 
display advertising in its six publishing 
days than any other Chicago newspaper 
printed in either six’ or seven days. 
The Daily News also showed a larger 
gain in local display advertising over 
1913 than any other Chicago newspaper. 

During 1914 The 
advertising 
than in 1918. 


The Daily News printed 1,459,212 
agate lines of foreign display advertising 
—the largest amount in the history of 
the paper—a gain of 156,021 lines ove: 
1918, and a Geer gain than that of 
any other Chicago newspaper. 

The Daily News printed 3,388,946 
agate lines of department store adver 
tising—the greatest amount in the his 
tory of the paper—259,006 lines more 
than in 1913. 

The Daily News printed, in its six 
publishing y Mtg 1,250,754 more lines of 
dry goods and department store adve! 
tising than any other Chicago newspap 
printed in seven days. 


Daily News printed 6,813,213 agate lines of total display 
the greatest amount in the history of the paper, and 672,333 more lines 
This is the largest gain of any Chicago newspaper, and, so far us is 


known, the largest of any newspapér in the United States. 


These 1914 figures point the way to advertising success in Chicago, 
and the wise advertiser will apply them to his 1915 advertising 
appropriation. 


The net paid circulation of THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS for December averaged 
401,342 daily 
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wn ghty curious to know why we 
aaven't bad a trial order from you. 
There an order card attached. Ask 
vout ve girl what she needs, and 
upply you, That would put 

trial, 


rite me where the hitch comes 


is keeping your house and ours 
ar \t any rate, please 
on your heel. 


don’t turn 
was the final letter of a 
series written by W. B. Simmons, 
the vice-president of the company, 
and is known in the Simmons ad- 
\ertisiug department as “V-14.” 
“On this letter,” explained Mr. 
Simmons, “we pin our final hope. 
If old ‘V-14' doesn’t get a rise 
we consign the prospect’s card to 
the ‘morgue.’ He is dead so far 
is We are concerned.” 


This 


GETTING A SWING INTO THE LETTER 
\nd viewing “V-14” through a 
merchant’s eye, it is quite evident 
it must be all that Mr, Simmons 
says it is. [f salesmanship is nine- 
tenths talking the proposition 
irom the prospect’s point of view, 
then this letter is a good sales- 
man. It shows a rare and vital 
knowledge of men; valuable not 
only in letter w riting but in any- 
thing in life, for after all, men 
are the tools which we must use 
in carving a way to the top. It 
s quite logical that those who 
have the knack of knowing their 
tools will have no difficulty in 
either writing letters or writing 
nulti-cipher checks. 

One of the first rules in dealing 
with men is to be natural. The 
erage person is quick to see 
sham. We are quick to see 
through the little deceits of oth- 
ers, and others are just as quick to 
see through any artificial airs 
which we introduce into the letter. 
Mr. Simmons knows that just as 
well as Mr. Slee does. Both talk 
ireel\—naturally—just as _ they 
would to a man over the lunch 
table. Both writers use a nat- 
ural tone without being too in- 
timate; without creating a style 
which might detract from the mes- 
sage. 

_but more important still in Mr. 
Simmons’ “best seller” is the view- 
point. “He talks with his reader, 
not uf him, He is sympathetic; 
not critical, He says nothing that 
he could not say face-to-face with 
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the man. In short it is plain that 
Mr. Simmons has sold goods and 
has the knack of sizing a man up, 
and knowing in a flash just how 
to handle him. Tact sticks out 
in every line. One can almost see 
your irritable merchant slip his 
letter-opener through the enve- 
lope, all primed for a silent argu- 
ment. “Another letter from 
Simmons,” he says to himself. 
“It’s a wonder they don't get next 
to themselves, and cut me off 
the list. They are only wasting 
postage.” 

He draws out the letter, hesita- 
ting whether to read it, or toss 
it into the basket. But the paper 
has a crinkly feeling, it has the 
ear-marks of an important com- 
munication. Slowly he unfolds it. 
He straightens it around, and 
brings his eyes to bear on the 
opening paragraph : 

“If you aren’t too busy, ‘sup- 
pose’ with me for three minutes. 
If you can’t do it now, shove this 
back on your desk until you can.” 

It reads like oil on the troubled 
waters. The irritated, annoyed 
look gives way to a feeling of im- 
portance. “Yes, I am a very busy 
man,” agrees the merchant to him- 
self, but being human he is con- 
trary—so instead of shoving the 
letter back to read when he has 
time he reads it at once—and the 
battle is half won. 


WHAT ONE HUNDRED REPLIES SHOW 


Of course, the letter does not al- 
ways pull an order, but if it 
doesn’t it usually “gets a rise” 
out of the man, as Mr. Simmons 
puts it. “Take the records of the 
last one hundred of these V-14 
letters mailed,” said Mr. Simmons. 
“Seventy-one out of the hundred 
answered the letter. Fourteen or- 
dered, thus opening new accounts, 
eleven requested a salesman to 
call, seventeen requested samples 
and quotations, twenty-two apolo- 
gized for not answering .our let- 
ters, and seven came back with 
such statements as ‘Thank you, 
not interested.’ 

“The apology inquiries are al- 
ways interesting — sometimes 
laughable. It is common to have 
merchants tell us they regret their 
rudeness in not answering soon- 
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er. Many express their thanks for 
our ‘forbearance. I remember 
one writer who commented on 
our patience in waiting for his 
answer; and all kinds of excuses 
are advanced as to why the thir- 
teen letters have not been an- 
swered before. 

“These apologies are quickly 
followed up, and our records show 
that 62 per cent of them are 
closed up eventually. While the 
results from these hundred let- 
ters are a little above the normal, 
still they are not much above it. 
Old ‘V-14’ seems to get under the 
hide of the busy retailer as no 
other letter we ever sent out.” 

There is one big danger, how- 
ever, in follow-up work, which 
neither Mr. Slee nor Mr. Simmons 
mentions; but which has, never- 
theless, proved the undoing of 
many a carefully planned and 
shrewdly written letter. I refer 


to the danger of the letter being 
tossed into the waste-paper bas- 
ket without getting a hearing. I 
know of a big piano house in the 
West which spent a good many 


hundred dollars before it found 
out that the mere sight of its 
letterhead was the signal for a 
dealer to toss follow-up No. 9 into 
the basket. It was only after the 
company retained an advertising 
man at a fancy price, who quickly 
advocated a change in letterheads 
that the trouble was located. But 
even a changed letterhead— 
making the letter appear as coming 
from the office of the president— 
will sometimes fail, whereas a 
little thought would suggest a dif- 
ferent way out. 


LET THE CUSTOMER WRITE THE 
LETTER 


To illustrate: There is in Chi- 
cago a concern making an auto- 
matic feeder used on Gordon 
printing presses, but whose 
name I am not at liberty to men- 
tion. This company works a list 
of Middle West printers by let- 
ter after the salesman has called. 
It uses a final closing letter that 
has averaged as high as 1314 per 
cent on a list of 400 balky print- 
ers. 

The president of the company 
told me the story of this letter, 
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and how it happened. Not long 
ago he began to notice that no 
replies were being received to the 
letters that were going out. A 
St. Louis correspondent was called 
in to look things over and sug- 
gest a cure. The first thing the 
correspondent did was to go out 
and talk to some users of the 
attachment, among them a rather 
alert young German who was 
pleased with the feeder. Con- 
trary to human nature this young 
printer made no bones about con- 
fessing that his judgment had 
slipped a cog when he first turned 
the proposition down, believing it 
was not practical, but was very 
enthusiastic over it now. 

“Tf I could only get this printer 
to tell the others what he has told 
me,” thought the letter-smith, “I 
wouldn’t have much trouble in 
closing up some of these orders,” 
Then suiting the thought to the 
word, he asked the printer point 
blank if he would put what he 
said in writing. 7 

“Sure, I will” replied the en- 
thusiast, “anything to help. You 
write the letter and I will sign it.” 

So the letter-writer did, but not 
to the firm, as he supposed. In- 
stead he wrote it to all the print- 
ers who were being followed up. 
Special crisp bond letterheads 
were printed, a zinc etching made 
of the signature, the letter per- 
sonally typewritten and sent out 
to all the names on the list. It 
came as a closer, following the 
visits of the salesman and series 
of seven letters. And it closed, 
as its percentage of sales clearly 
proves. 

The letter in part read as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Mr. Smith: 

Our mutual friend, Jack Lacey, was 
in the office last week, and I happened 
to mention how pleased I was with 
the two automatic feeders he put on 
my Gordons a few months ago. It 
was hard to have to ’fess up, after 
swearing up and down automatic press 
feeders were impractical, but Jack has 
a way about him that makes a man 
want to say agreeable things. 

When Jack discovered how I felt 
about it he began hinting around for 
a testimonial letter. Said he wished 
he could take me along with, him on 
his next trip as a sort of walking test! 
monial. “It is the only way I can ever 
convince Frank Smith of Grand Rap- 
ids,” he said, “I have talked my head 
off and written him letters by the ream, 
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Years Beyond the 
“Boiler Plate” 


Some well-meaning but 
poorly informed  gentle- 
men still classify all trade 
and technical advertising 
as belonging to the boiler- 
plate type of a past era. 


Technical-paper advertis- 
ing to-day is as carefully 
planned, as distinctively 
written and as attractive- 
ly arranged as any other 
class of advertising—bar 
none, 


The three advertisements 
illustrated prove this. 


They are typical of all the 
advertisements prepared 
by the Make It Pay De- 





partment of the 


AMERICAN 
MACHINIST 


Hill’ Publishing Company 
Hill Building New York City 


Also publishers of the Engineering 
and alae Journal, Engineering 
News, Power and Coal Age—all mem- 
bers of the A. B. C. 
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but he is still chanting: ‘I’m from 
Missouri.’ 

I couldn’t help but want to help him. 
It is no easy matter, as you know, to 
convince a man who knows you are 
trying to sell him something which 
he is quite sure he doesn’t want. So 
I made Jack a proposition. “If you 
will stand the costs,” I said, “I will 
write Smith ersonally and = him 
frankly just what your feeder has done 
for me and what [I think it will do for 
him.” Of course Lacey took me up in 
a hurry, hence this letter. 

Jack says that he has demonstrated 
the attachment to you, and that you 
have all the literature, so we will skip 
the mechanical features—anyway we 
printers shouldn’t concern ourselves 
much about the kind of iron and steel 
and brass that goes into a machine, 
the manufacturer guarantees that. 
What we want to know is what the 
feeder will do for us. If we put $350 
into this attachment how much will it 
add to our income? How much more 
money can we put in the bank every 
week: 

About the best way to give you this 
information is to read some figures 
taken from job tickets before and afte: 
putting the mechanical feeders on my 
Gordons. wouldn’t want these fig- 
ures to become common property so 
I will ask you to treat them in con- 
fidence. 

The first job I put on the Gordon 
ifter equipping it with a mechanical 
teeder was 150,000 two color letter- 
heads on Old Hampshire Bond. Feed 
ing by hand my cost for presswork on 
letterheads averages 60 cents a thou- 
sand. As one man tended two presses 
with the mechanical feeder—I cut this 
down to one-half, the increased out- 
put of the press offsetting the extra 
overhead caused by the new equipment. 
So you see on this job for the Standard 
Sign Company, I saved roughly $85 
on 300,.00 impressions 

The next job was from the Grand 
Rapids Spring Couch Company. It 
was for 100,000 envelope folders in three 
colors. 

_ * * - 

Now the strength of this letter 
as a Sales clincher is quite obvious. 
In the first place it was sure of a 
reading, because it came in the 
guise of a letter from one printer 
to another. As the buyer had 
nothing to sell, that difficulty was 
removed at once; and it rang true 

it was convincing Read _ the 
letter and notice the easy, natural 
swing; how the writer skillfully 
explains the reason for the letter 
removing the flavor of deception, 
and above all how concrete, indis- 
putable evidence is introduced- 
evidence which no printer could 
pass by without considering. Is 


it any wonder this letter pulled? 


I. M 
iivertising manager of the 
Sloan Millinery Company. St 


ippointed 
Rosenth 1 


Louis 


Schieber has been 
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Based on 
Guarantee 


The Purity Oats Company, 
port and Keokuk, Iowa, has sta 
newspaper campaign in Chicago, 
large space. ‘The opening ad was 
lines, and was illustrated with 
lar size 10-cent package. The 
argument of the copy is “‘Write 
Own Guarantee and We Will 
fully Sign It.” The idea is to 
the public realize that Purity Oat 
please the purchaser better thar 
thing she has ever bought or tl 
cer is instructed to return the 


Campaign 


St rong 


Per Capita Underwear Sale in 
United States 


underwear manufa ing 
company in estimating the per capita 
sale of underwear figures 3.6 ga 
(both union suits and piece) per 

in the United States. This c 
figures two men buyers in the 

age family of five. Two-piece ga 

lead in the sale by a large marg 

is estimated that 36 two-piece si 

sold to a single union suit year 


A large 


Expects Conditions to 
Improve Steadily 

Shaw, publisher of System 
President Wilson last week 
that a thorough « 

of business conditions in the 
States had convinced him the 
effects of the European war had 

and business was growing st 
better. 


Shaw 


A. W. 
called on 
and told him 


Tracy-Parry Company to Di- 
rect Conkey Campaign 
The account of the G, E. Conkey 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of poultry and stock ton and 
remedies, has been recently transferrec 
from the J. F. Singleton Agency | the 

Tracy-Parry Company of Phila 


With the “Jones Six” 


Chas. H 
of the publicity 
Products Company. Carthage, M« 
yone to the Jones Motor Car 
pany, Wichita, Kan., where | 
manage the advertising campaign 

“Tones Six.’’ a car that 
market within a few weel 


Smith, who has had 
_work of the 


To Direct Advertising of L. 
Dimond & Sons, Providence 


Edward J. Cooney, for the pa 
years business manager of the 
dence, R. Visitor, twas beer 
pointed publicity director end g 
idvertising manager for L. Dim 
Sons, Inc., in that city. 


i] M. Davidson, formerly cont 
with Hugh McAtamnev, New Yor! 
ow associated with Ewing & Mile 
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The Dean of the 


English Department 
of a coaieiina Univer- 
sity uses a Collier story 
in his classes as a short 
story masterpiece. 


A publication printing 
that ee of fiction 
appeals to the type of 
readers most advertis- 
ers want to reach. 


The reader and the advertiser 
get full value in every issue of 


Ca 
C lhi 2 r’s 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR 


Advertising Manager 
Chicago NEW YORK 


IER'S CIRCULATION | ADVERTISING A NATION 
of DECEMBER 5TH AND ITS GOODS 

Sc ee | 
a are eich 

eee NC Ke 828,818 

CFR ae 813,189 
A. B. C. and Quoin Club 


What Europe Can Teach Us 











A Campaign That Gives 
Against Irrespon- 


Insurance’’ 


“Business 


sible Competition 


How Shall Such Advertising Be Planned and Carried Out? 
By O. B. Carson 


Of the 


HE manufacturer whose prod- 

ucts must be specified by 
professional men—physicians or 
architects or oculists, etc.—influ- 
enced by the good will or lack of 
good will of men governed by so- 
called ethical codes, frequently 
faces a complex problem to de- 
termine the lines along which he 
may profitably advertise. Many 
manufacturers have no doubt 
studied this problem in a vain 
search for the satisfactory solu- 
tion. 

Suppose, for example, I am a 
manufacturer of certain chemicals 
which are used as the ingredients 
for prescriptions compounded by 


druggists or perhaps I manu fac- 


ture optical goods of a staple 
character such as lenses, frames, 
mountings and small parts to be 
assembled for spectacles and eye- 
glasses. I am confronted with 
this condition: my goods, for the 
most part are almost identical in 
general character with products 
of my competitors. They are not 
resold to the public in packages 
but are assembled by the druggist, 
oculist or dealer with other parts 
to make up a finished prescription 
which can, of course, contain 
products of competitors combined 
with my own. 

Such goods are not susceptible 
to usual merchandising and’ ad- 
vertising methods such as distinct- 
ive packing, trade-marking and 
displaying 

PHYSICIAN AS MERCHANDISER 

SEES HIM 


Besides these handicaps my 
problem is complicated because of 
the peculiar conditions under 
which the goods are prescribed 
and purchased. 

It seems to me that there is no 
more difficult market to cultivate 
than physicians as a class. 


American Optical Co., 


In the 
2 


Southbridge, Mass. 


first place the medical man 
a business man. His training and 
the traditions of his profession 
are not in sympathy with the 
usual forms of business practice 
Professional ethics, as adopted by 
medical societies, prohibit the ap- 
plication of usual commercial 
methods to his own work eyen 
though he might be awake to 
those possibilities and willing to 
take advantage of them. 

The doctor is so consistent in 
maintaining these ethical restric- 
tions that his policy has a distinct 
effect upon the purchasing atti- 
tude of his patients, much to the 
disadvantage of the manufacturer 
The physician enjoys the fullest 
confidence of his patients. They 
are paying for advice; the pre- 
scription is to them often inci- 
dental although it may actually 
be all-important and usually is. 

There is nothing that I know of 
about which the purchaser is so 
ignorant as a doctor’s prescription 
for medicine or glasses. The 
doctor knows this, of course, and 
the fact is occasionally taken ad- 
vantage of to gain a purely psy- 
chological effect which is desirabl 
at times—hence sugar pills 

The head of a very prominent 
New York advertising agency sent 
me a copy of the prescription for 
his glasses about two years ago. 
[ saw him the other day and he 
proudly exhibited his new  tor- 
toise-shell glasses which he said 
were made up to a new prescrip- 
tion. He had gone to another 
oculist tor an examination and as 
a result his mew glasses were 
“helping his eyes tremendously” 
-so much better than his old 
[ measured the lenses 
and found his prescription identi 
cally the same as the glasses he 
wore two years ago. 

[ simply cite this to show how 


iS not 


glasses. 
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creat is a patient’s confidence in 
his physician and how the second 
physicia in’s advice and prescrip- 
tion were actually no better than 
the first, although the effect was 
all that could be desired. 

Druguists and opticians buy the 
greater part of their staple sup- 
plies through the jobbing trade 
and ou the “sugar and salt” 
items, I believe, they rarely 
specify any particular manufac- 
turer's line. The matter of price 
and service perhaps has as much 
ith it as quality. Thus the 
small factories by special prices 
or otlier concessions are able to 
make inroads to the disadvantage 
of the large fellows. 

The big producers are looking 
about to discover some form of 
busine insurance that will enable 
them to hold the situation against 
such methods without having to 
resort to destructive price-cutting 
or to the expensive alternative of 
selling their lines direct to the 
retail trade, which they don’t want 
to do 

Advertising can be made to re- 


to do 
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pair the damage but the average 
manufacturer does not know 
where to begin. He naturally as- 
sociates the suggestion to adver- 
tise with an expenditure of vast 
sums of hard-earned profits dedi- 
cated to the rather vague propo- 
sition of “educating the public” 
and “forcing the trade to handle 
his lines.” 

He does not understand that 
while advertising in mediums of 
national circulation is a definitely 
effective arm of the plan it is not 
sufficient in itself. Many agents 
have made the mistake of recom- 
mending a magazine campaign 
without the tributary trade distri- 
bution and interlocking dealer 
service work to tie with the larger 
expenditure. Thus manufactur- 
ers, whose problems have been 
susceptible to excellent advertis- 
ing possibilities, have been soured 
on advertising because of mis- 
directions by those who propose 
to do it all with magazine pub- 
licity. Only a thoughtful analysis 
of the manufacturer’s individual 
problems made after a most thor- 
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“Why did you turn Hearst’s into a 
flat publication? Didn’t it pay the 
advertiser in the standard size? 


And we have answered truthfully--in 
most cases Yes, others No. 


We seriously doubt that profitable ad- 
vertising is dependent only upon a page 
5x 8% or one 9% x12%4. It has been 
pretty generously proven that it pays in 


both. 


We do believe, however, that it is more 
“clubby” to invite your guest in at the 
front door, rather than to send him 
around to the side or back entrance. 


Equally do we believe that an adver- 
tisement placed next’ to “superlatively 
good text” is far more apt to be read by 
more people than advertising placed “‘as 
far back from text” as possible. 


When one advertiser of a class had the 
entire freedom of “the back of the maga- 
zine,” he could still reach enough people 
to prove advertising profitable. 


But when, as now, he must share the 
magazine with a halt dozen others, his 
difficulties are increased and it is neces- 
sarv that his copy be placed where everv- 
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one who reads the text will see the 
advertising. 


A magazine is bought for its contents 

not its advertising. Since this is true 
we believe that.many more thousands of 
our readers will see and appreciate the 
announcements of our advertisers if 
placed “near to” rather than “far from” 
reading. It permits vou possibilities of 
serving the six as well as the one. 


But apart from advertising, the new 
size gives Hearst’s opportunities in illus- 
tration and typography never dreamed of 
in the standard size. 


And besides, readers prefer it so. 


We must give our readers what they 
want that we may bring vou, our adver- 
tiser, what you want--RESULTS. 


Forms for March issue will close February 1, 1915 


Hearst's 
Magazine 


“It commands attention’”’ 


119 West 40th Street Marquette Building 
New York hicago 
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ough investigation can lead up to 
a plan that will show the relative 
importance of a magazine cam- 
paign and its strong links in the 
chain of merchandising. 

The drug manufacturer very 
likely assumes too readily that the 
physician and the druggist know 
all about his line because of its 
staple character. This assump- 
tion is dead wrong. A trade paper 
and magazine campaign along 


‘TI would strongly recom- 
mend the Fits-U Eye- 


glass, madam. 


It is certainly the most becoming and 


manufacturer’s ingredients. The 
druggist can be interested in the 
best methods of compounding 
prescriptions, the proper carry- 
ing of stock, how to order, low to 
figure costs, how to sell, how to 
compound his own specific reme- 
dies, how to run his business, ad- 
vertise it, etc. 


THE INTERLOCKING SALES P| AN 


The magazine campaign to in- 
terlock with the plan 
would exploit tlie im- 
portance of quality 
ingredients as a safe- 
guard to health; at 
the same time build 
up public coniidence 
in the advice of those 
physicians who are so 
concerned with their 


also the easiest to adjust correctly. You 
scarcely notice the pressure, yet the 
lenses are always held firmly in the 
right position. We have found the 
Fits-U by far the most satisfactory 
finger-piece mounting. It gives the 


A) || || 


patient’s welfare that 
they insist upon pure 
drugs and quality ap- 
pliances by designa- 
ting the manufac- 
turer’s brand on the 

















knows. 








security of spec- 
tacles with an in- 


finitely more be- be 


coming effect.’’ 


Ask your ocu- 
list, optometrist 
or optician—he 


AMERICAN 
OPTICAL CO. 
Southbridge, Mass. 


Largest Manuface 
turers of Spectacles, 
Eyeglassesand Lens- 
esdn the World, 


prescription. 

The sole idea would 
to build up, 
through helpful sug- 
gestions and ideas, a 
good will and _ high 
regard among physi- 
cians, druggists and 
drug clerks for that 
manufacturer and his 
line. The doctor can 
learn as well as the 
druggist and will re- 
spond readily to the 
right sort of assist- 





ance. Doctors, de- 











spite their seeming 
peculiarities, are very 
human and often seek 








COPY IN NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS THAT AROUSES DEALERS’ 


INTEREST 


educational lines, even almost 
elementary in character, that will 
teach the essential facts about the 
goods and their uses will be 
bound to succeed. For that reason 
house organs are frequently most 
valuable mediums in the plan. In 
them the physician can be told 
about the symptoms of diseases, 
diagnosis, treatment, the writing 
of prescriptions specifying the 


. 


eagerly for informa- 
tion about which it is 
zenerally assumed 
they know everything. 
This form of adver- 
tising can be presented in a dig- 
nified, ethical manner and if con- 
sistently followed up is svre to 
succeed. 

I should also recommend that 
manufacturers use house organ 
and trade-paper advertising to 
build up dealer interest in the 
magazine campaign. This ould 
be strengthened by the de: clop- 
ment of a dealer advertising serv- 
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ice, including signs, circulars, 


booklei-, blotters, lantern  slides,. 


electros, etc. The method of in- 
terlocking this service with the 
magazine Campaign is shown by 
the double-page spread from the 
American Optical Company’s 
monthly house organ “Amoptico.” 
The same illustration and appro- 
priate copy is employed for all 
forms of dealer-helps each month 
to localize the national advertis- 
ing and tie it up to the dealer’s 
store. 

Where the proposition is large 
enoug!) to warrant the expense, 


as a retail dealer, furnishing-him 
with electros, signs, blotters, lan- 
tern slides, car cards, etc. In 
Chicago the oculist would not use 
these helps (except in a very few 
special cases) but he would be 
influenced by trade-paper adver- 
tising, catalogues, quality argu- 
ments and prices. In New York 
it would be almost useless to send 
any advertising matter to oculists. 
We might reach the New York 
oculist through certain medical 
publications or with very carefully 
worded technical circulars and 
form letters. 


OUR NEW ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


and how you can make it work for you CL. — 
|f those who do or should oe == 


wear glasses saw this ad — 
in the magazines and this adaal 


in your local 


\ ‘this slide at the — 
| movie show and this 
cad in your 
“received this blotter or 


n the mail, 


\ WOULDNT YOU GET 


T- 


dopa 





THEIR TRADE ? 


ble rule is t 
Our ate le 


Newspaper Ads, Lantern Slides, Posters, Circulars and Blotters, furnished Free ~ 
OMPANY THUS INFORMS THE TRADE OF THE CO-OPERATIVE SELLING WORK IT IS 
READY TO OFFER 


‘ 


regular missionary work may be 
carried on by personal representa- 
tives. Window trimming and sam- 
pling might also be done. 


MUST HAVE REGARD FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL ETHICS 


‘fessional ethics” is a most 
peculiar element which manufac- 
turers must understand _ thor- 
ough!y, otherwise costly errors 
may |e made. This problem is 
complicated by local differences in 
ethical standards. Oculists, for 
example, conduct their practice in 
different ways, depending whether 
they are located in Chicago, New 
York or Seattle. We can usually 
treat ‘he oculist in Seattle almost 


To illustrate these local differ- 
ences. ‘Not long ago we received 
a letter from an oculist near 
Philadelphia asking for one of 
our large general catalogues and 
enclosing 35 cents to cover ex- 
press charges. We wrote a very 
polite letter stating that the book 
would be sent at once, and we 
enclosed a printed blank on which 
there were a number of questions 
asking what forms of advertising 
matter would be most useful, etc. 


The catalogue was inadvertently 
delayed and the doctor wrote 


forthwith to his optician in Phila-, 


delphia to the effect that the com- 


pany had insulted him and had 
refused to send the catalogue be- 
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cause he did not “advertise in 
moving-picture shows.” The op- 
tician wrote us demanding an 
explanation, and _ enclosed the 
doctor’s letter. Most elaborate 
explanations and apologies had to 
he made to ‘satisfy the injured 
ethical conscience or the optician 
would discontinue using our 
e“oods. 

Had the same letter and form 
heen sent to a Pacific Coast ocu- 
list no doubt our offer of adver- 
tising helps would have _ been 


gladly accepted. 


TRADE-MARK DESIGNS 
DOCTOR’S USE 


MADE. FOR 


In the case of a manufacturer 
of chemical Renee Mone for pre- 
scriptions I would regard it as 
most important that a form of 
trade-mark consisting of an ab- 
breviation of a word or name be 
adopted which could be _ easily 
written into the prescription by 
the doctor without disclosing the 
fact to the patient. This would 
distinctly indicate to the druggist 
the use of a definite brand of 
chemicals. Druggists and dispen- 
sing opticians, too, have the 
greatest respect for a doctor’s 
instructions and would rarely dare 
to substitute one brand for an- 
other for fear of losing the doc- 
tar’s good will. 

To my mind this is a great ad- 
vantage which the manufacturer 
should cash in on as it will at 
once require the dealer to stock 
his brands. Manufacturers of 
drugs should of course take ad- 
vantage of seasonable and terri- 
torial conditions in exploiting 
various lines, advising physicians 
through the medical journals and 
circulars of the best means of 
combating seasonable illness and 
incidentally the best presc riptions 
to write. The druggist is kept 
advised as to what is being done 
so as to have stock on hand in 
anticipation of prescription orders 

DIGNITY IN ADVERTISING AND 

MERCHANDISING ESSENTIAI 

The drug trade handles many 
other lines of staple goods, such 
as antiseptic preparations and 
materials, rubber goods,  etc.. 
which present an even simpler 


INK 


problem, for they permit of uniqu 


‘methods of display, packiny and 


trade-marks. To hold the good 
will of physicians such display 
must be very dignified as any- 
thing of a glaring or common- 
place character in name, design 
of package, or advertiscment 
would offend professional ethics 

The trade-mark is of great im- 
portance. The name “Listcrine” 
would be considered ethical by 
the doctor where “Killgerin” or 
some such trade-mark vuld 
never have a chance. 

1 believe that the medical pro 
fession can be successfully culti- 
vated by all modern forms ol 
advertising. It must be remem- 
bered that the relation between 
physician and patient is one of 
great confidence, and this relation 
must be thoroughly understood 
and respected before going aliead 


In the present national advertis- 


ing campaign for Sanatogen in 
the magazines and the recent 
Dioxogen war advertisements in 
the newspapers the physician's 
influence is very cleverly played 
up to and at the same time a 
public demand is created. 

Where a line can be success- 
fully advertised to physicians the 
magazine or newspaper campaign 
may be utilized to great advantage 
and such a camp: 1ign in carefull) 
selected mediums is bound to have 
a telling effect upon the public if 
pursued with courage and _ per- 
sistence. Its secondary effect on 
the professional man and on the 
trade is of great importance. 
The professional’ man who is con- 
vinced is sold for a long time to 
come. . Every doctor who becomes 
a booster for any brand of goods 
carries with him a local public 
and dealer co-operation and good 
will that cannot be secured by 
any other means. 


Oddity in the Classified 
Easton, Pa., Dec. 138, 19! 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can_anyone_ beat this advertisement 
for oddity? It is appearing in large 
daily newspapers: 

PURCHASE AND EXCHANG! 

WE WILL MAIL you $1 for = 
sets of old false teeth, any cond't 
send by mail. EATON LAB IRA. 
TORY, Dorchester, Mass. 

S. Rotanp Hat! 
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MR. W. R. EMERY will represent 
WOMAN’S WORLD in the 
capacity of Western Advertising 


Manager after February Ist, 1915 
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The most unbiased tabulator of busi- 
ness carried, excluding publisher’s own 
advertising, shows one good publica- 
tion to have carried 9047 lines more than 
the next nearest of the six outing, out- 
door and sportsman’s magazines—we 
mean just that. 


THE 1914 FACTS ARE: 


FIELD AND STREAM 139,629 Lines 
Second 130,582 “ 
Third - 123,150 
Fourth - 97,174 
Fifth - 80,976 
Sixth - 62,830 


This tabulation gives credit to publish- 
er’s exchange of which we carried only 
9% pages in the entire year. 

Proof of “productiveness plus” is found 
in our substantial increase in net cash 
advertising during a year when in- 
creases are few and far between. * 
We have compiled three graphic charts 


that show the comparative standing of. 


outdoor magazines as regards total, 
tackle and arms and ammunition adver- 
tising. Shouldn't you see them? 


IRVING MYERS, 


Advertising Manager. 
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Developing a Market to Absorb 
Your Maximum Output 
By W. G. Clifford 


YUPPOSE you were, selling an 
article of general consump- 
tion, had your business running 
smoothly, and then found that 
your future output would run 
wreatly in excess of existing de- 
mand, what would you do? 

Of course, if you were manu- 
facturing this article, you could 
meet conditions by cutting down 
your production. But if you could 
not cut production, you'd be in 
a pretty pickle, wouldn’t you? 

This is the state of affairs that 
recently confronted the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, which 
markets “Sunkist” oranges and 
lemons. Calculations based on 
the orange groves now under cul- 
tivation show that inside of the 
next five years the present output 
will be approximately doubled. 

Now the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange knew that’ se- 
vere losses due to depressed 
prices and possibly unsalable fruit 
confronted them if this condition 
were allowed to materialize. Nat- 
urally they could not 
stop their fruit from 
growing. Two courses 
were open to them— 
to submit to the 
or to find a 
way to increase sales 
to equal the future 
output. They chose 
the latter course—and 
they found the way, 
hy advertising. 

To make this story 
comprehensive it is 
necessary to go back 
a bit, explain just 
what the California 
Fruit Growers Ex- 
change is, and to de- 
tail its practices be- 
fore the present 
contingency arose. 
R. J. Grassly, 
vertising manager of 
the Exchange,  ex- 


losses 


Order Sunkist 


Lemons, too. Use 
their juice for salads and in otis dishes 
that usually call for vinegar. 

Lemon juice is more healthful—more 
of it should be used at this season of the 
year Note the added delicacy of flavor. 


Eighteen years ago the fruit 
growers of California realized 
that their business—singly as well 
as collectively—was in a condition 
far from satisfactory. The trouble 
lay in the uncertainty of the mar- 
ket. They never knew whether 
their shipments of fruit would be 
sold at a profit or at a loss. They 
had not learned to take into con- 
sideration the law of supply and 
demand. Shipments were made 
in a trust-to-luck manner. And 
the result was that some cities 
throughout the United States 
would have a surplus of fruit, 
while others would not have 
enough to meet public demand. 
The former condition naturally 
meant losses to the growers, and 
the latter condition profits. 


THE OPERATION OF THE EXCHANGE 


So, in 1896, seven thousand fruit 
growers in the State of Califor- 
nia formed a co-operative, non- 
profit organization known as the 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 


Famous California 
Seedless Navel Oranges 


Fully Ripe and Delicious 
Now you can have these famous seedless 
navel oranges at any first-class grocer’s or fruit 
dealer's store. An abundant supply fresh from 
the trees has jugt arrived from California. 
Telephone your dealer now—order today. 


Free-peeling, seedless, firm aid tender—heal¢Aln! 
food for every day. : 


Use Sunkist Lemons 


Sunkist Lemons taste best and look 
le. Serve sliced or 


beautiful silver prem uc: 


Send coupon for Premiom Lust showing this 
ad- end 45 other Wm. Rogers Silver Premiama 


a= 
ES ee 


We guarentee this Silver We refund the (7:/be 


you pay te get t / nel satisleciers inter) way 





plained the matter at 
length 


“ATTRACTIVE NEWSPAPER COPY FOR ORANGES AND LEMONS 
87 
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change. This organization acts 
as a clearing-house for its mem- 
bers and aims to market fruit at 
actual cost. 

Seventy-five branch offices were 
established in the principal cities 
throughout the country. These 
offices keep in daily telegraphic 
touch with headquarters and ad- 
vise the state of the local fruit 
market. In this way the uncer- 
tainty of marketing is reduced to 
a minimum, and in many cases 
eliminated entirely. The main 
work of each branch is to see 
that shipments to the district in 
which it is located parallel local 
demand. In this way growers are 
assured of a level price for their 
fruit; consumers also benefit by 
these level prices. 

With marketing conditions 
placed on a firm basis, the next 
step was to devise ways to in- 
crease sales. This was done by 
a country-wide educational news- 
paper advertising campaign, de- 
signed to increase the general use 
of oranges and lemons. The Ex- 
change started this advertising in 
1909. The first tryout campaign 


was operated in the State of Iowa, 


and was subjected to careful 
check. It proved “tremendously 
successful,” and its use was grad- 
ually extended to the principal 


sections of the country. 


FIRST NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN PROVED 
ITS WORTH 


As a‘result of this national 
newspaper advertising the Ex- 
change has greatly increased the 
consumption of citrus fruits. In 
the last decade the population of 
the United States increased by 21 
per cent. The consumption of 
California oranges increased 74 
per cent in the same period. 

The products, oranges and lem- 
ons, are marketed under the trade- 
mark of “Sunkist.” Regarding 
this, Mr. Grassly states: “This 
brand is the consumer’s protec- 
tion. It is his guarantee as to 
the quality of the fruit. We want 
him to feel that all he needs to 
know about an orange or a lemon 
is that it is a ‘Sunkist. We aim 
to make the consumer realize that 
the name ‘Sunkist’ on fruit means 
just what the ‘Sterling’ mark on 
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silver means. This can only be 
done by maintaining the highest 
standard of quality. Only the 
pick of the crops is issued under 
the name ‘Sunkist.’ ” 

The effectiveness of the adver- 
tising and general organization 
work of the Exchange is shown 
by last year’s condition. The 
State of California marketed, at 
very satisfactory prices, the largest 
crop of oranges ever shipped. In 
the same period all other fruits 
suffered from marked uncertainty 
of prices, and a general lower ay- 
erage price, due to fluctuating 
market conditions. No _ better 
proof of the value of advertising 
and organization can be submitted 
than this. 


EXTRA ADVERTISING EFFECTIVE 

But this satisfactory condition 
was threatened in the future by 
the increased acreage of oranges 
and lemons now under cultivation. 
To throw this increased output 
on the existing market would 
naturally result in a severe de- 
pression of prices and _ possibly 
quantities of unsalable fruit. And 
so, as soon as this future menace 
was realized, the Exchange start- 
ed to prepare the market to ab- 
sorb the increased output. 

They knew by experience what 
advertising would do. So they 
chose the logical way—they put 
on extra steam in the form of 
increased advertising. And, al- 
though this new campaign has 
barely got under way, it has al- 
ready started to still further in- 
crease public demand. 

“Our problem of developing a 
larger market for our fruits,’ 
says Mr. Grassly, “is split into 
two parts. First of all, we aim 
to induce more people to use 
oranges and lemons as staple ar- 
ticles of diet. Strange as it may 
seem, fruit is looked upon by the 
average American consumer as 4 
luxury, instead of a necessary ar- 
ticle of diet. By a persistent cam- 
paign of education we aim to 
overcome this condition, and to 
induce the housewife to consider 
oranges and lemons in the same 
class of necessities as sugar, bread 
or potatoes. And results show 
that we are succeeding. 
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“The second part of our prob- 
is to induce present regular 
users of fruits to discriminate in 
jyor of oranges and lemons. 
This work is predicated on find- 
ing new uses for these fruits. We 
are issuing a handsomely gotten 
up book of recipes, all of which 
call for the use of oranges or 
lemons, OF both.” ; 

The new campaign 
is a combination of 
newspaper and maga- 
vine advertising, 
backed up by direct- 
mail work on dealers. 
For the first time the 
Exchange is now 
using magazines. For 
the broad general 
work of national edu- 
cation colored inserts 
are being used in 
Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nl and Saturday 
Evening Post; also 
full-page  advertise- 
ments in  Collier’s, 
Good Illousekeeping, 
Mother's Magazine 
and the like. To 
reach small-town con- 
sumers full pages are 
being used in People’s 
Home Journal, 
Woman's World, 
Christian Herald and 
Ladies’ IV orld. Wher- 
ever possible the copy 
is written to appeal to 
the particular class of 
readers each maga- 
zine reaches, 

Mr. Grassly is a 
strong advocate of 
the use of color in 
picturing his products, 
and states that color 
advertisements pull a 
much higher percent- 
age of replies than black-and- 
white advertisements, notwith- 
standing their higher initial cost. 

Approximately 400 newspapers 
are being used; space averages 
about 300 lines to each advertise- 
ment, and a total of about 7,000 
lines will be used in each paper. 
This newspaper advertising is ap- 
portioned on the basis of the sales 
Possibilities of each territory. 
The advertising appropriation 


Jem 
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for 1915 amounts to $275,000, 
which covers magazine and news- 
paper advertising and dealer 
work. 

The selling plan is based on 
the use of high-grade silverware 
premiums, which are of unusually 
high quality. The Exchange at- 
tributes much of its success with 
premiums to this high quality. 


Great Premium Offer 
to Ladies Who Want the Handsome 
Silver Set Illustrated Below 


California 


} Sunkist Oranges 


Famous Seedless Navels 


4 


MAGAZINE COPY WHICH EMPHASIZES THE PREMIUMS USED 


IN THE MERCHANDISING 


Each piece of fruit is wrapped 
in tissue paper which bears the 
“Sunkist” trade-mark. The pre- 
miumts are offered in return for 
a certain number of these wrap- 
pers, together with a small sum 
of money, depending on the pre- 
mium requested. The money 
does not begin to pay for the 
premium sent. 

Approximately two million sil- 
verware premiums are issued by 
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the Exchange each year. It is 
stated that the Exchange does one 
of the biggest premium businesses 
of any single-line firm in the 
world. During December, 1914, 
four million wrappers were re- 
deemed for premiums. This rep- 
resents approximately 5 per cent 
of the sales. And, incidentally, 
this breaks all previous records, 
as the former percentage of wrap- 
pers redeemed averaged only 3 
per cent. 

The cost of advertising and or- 
ganization expense is borne pro 
rata by each member of the Ex- 
change, and is assessed on the 
basis of the quantity of fruit he 
ships each season. 

The total number of boxes of 
citrus fruits shipped through the 
Exchange during the year ending 
August 31, 1914, was 11,262,185. 
This includes 10,156,724 boxes of 
oranges and 1,105,461 boxes of 
lemons, making a total of 28,193 
carloads. The Exchange shippers 
have sold 3.8 per cent more boxes 
of citrus fruit than in any pre- 
vious year. They have forwarded 
61.9 per cent of the citrus fruit 
shipped from California, which is 
the largest percentage of the total 
crop handled through the organi- 
zation. A total of approximately 
45,565 carloads have been for- 
warded by all shippers during this 
period. A general average of $1.71 
per box f. o. b. was received for 
every box shipped. 

The operating cost to the ship- 
per who utilizes the Exchange is 
approximately four and one-quar- 
ter cents per packed box. This 
selling cost represents one and 
six-tenths on the gross sales. In 
addition to this operating cost, the 
Exchange has expended one and 
one-half cents per box, or six- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the gross 
value of the fruit, for advertising. 
This advertising expense is part- 
ly an operating cost and partly 
an investment for the sale of fu- 
ture crops. This makes a total 
cost of five and three-quarters 
cents pet box, or 2.2 per cent, on 
the gross sales. It is claimed 
that the marketing cost of the 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change is less than that of any 
other commodity, regardless of its 


nature—a striking tribute to the 
value of organization backed up 
by vigorous, persistent advertis. 
ing. 


Programme of Poor Richard's 
Annual Banquet 


William Jennings Bryan will be the 
principal speaker at the annual banquet 
of the Poor Richard Club of Phila. 
delphia to be held at the Bellevue-Strat 
ford next week Saturday. He will talk 
on “Peace and Prosperity.” ‘The other 
speakers will be Prof. H. L. Hollings. 
worth, of Columbia University, on “Ad 
vertising and Progress’; Miss Kather 
ine Bement Davis, Commissioner of 
Corrections, New York, on “The Ameri: 
can Woman in Municipal Work,” and 
Jarvis A. Wood, of N. W. Aye: & Son, 
on “Benjamin Franklin.’ It is also 
expected that Colonel Goethals, Gover. 
nor General of the Panama Canal zone, 
will be a speaker. Among the guests 
of the club will be Dr, Martin G. Brum 
baugh, Governor-elect of Pennsylvania 

The committee of arrangements com: 
prises Chas. C. Green, of the North 
American, chairman; W. Percy Mills, 
Evening Bulletin; Howard C. Story, spe 
cial representative; C. H. Graves and 
P. J. Walsh. The toastmaster will be 
the club’s president, R. H. Durbin, ad 
vertising manager of Strawbridge & 
Clothier. 


Weatherby Advertising Mana- 
ger of Boyce Publications 


George W. Weatherby, who for the 
past three years has been doing special 
work for the W. D. Boyce Company, 
publisher of the Saturday Blade, Chi 
cago Ledger, The Farming Business 
and the Indiana Daily Times, has been 
promoted to advertising manager of 
these publications, succeeding I. Hl. 
Emory, who has resigned. 


Newspapers Advanced to Two 
Cents 


The San Francisco Call and Post 
San Francisco Bulletin, Oakland Trib- 
une and Oakland Inquirer have ad 
vanced their price from one to two 
cents. In the case of all the papers 
named with the exception of the Trib- 
une the subscription price by the year 
has also been increased, 


Krit Motor Car Company 1s 
Bankrupt 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Krit Motor Car 
Company, of Detroit, and by the Krit 
Sales Company, which operated it. An 
effort will be made to dispose of the 
property as a going concern, to pre 
serve the good will value as far as 
possible. 

Walter M. Beilinga, formerly editor 
of Rudder, has been made director of 
sales and advertising for the Premier 
Motor Manufacturing Company. 
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Awmonc advertising men, and only among advertis- 
ing men, are The Designer, The Woman's Magazine 
and The Delineator grouped as The Butterick Trio. 

Because the group has been called The Butterick 
Trio, The Delineator, issued by The Butterick 
Publishing Co., has been considered the dominant 
publication. 

In fact, however, The Woman’s Magazine and 
The Designer have an equally independent origin, 
af solid character and distinct following. 

Car The Woman's Magazine was established seven- 
teen years ago by The New Idea Company. With- 
in ten years it built up for itself such a marked use- 
fulness and a tangible good will with its readers 
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and merchant distributors, that it was welcomed 
into partnership with The Butterick Company 
twelve years ago. For seventeen years, The Wo- 
man’s Magazine has been successful without inter- 
ruption, change or modification of editorial policy. 


The Designer, twenty-seven years old—founded 
by The Standard Fashion Company of New York 
—during its first fifteen years had such a rapid rise 
that not only The Designer, but the Standard 
pattern service associated with it through dealer 
distributors, became of second importance in the 
entire field. The Designer became associated with 
The Butterick Company sixteen years ago because 
of its proven strength, its appeal and its promise. 
The Designer, practically unchanged since it began 
its rapid rise, has developed a definite policy and a 
substantial following that is being maintained and 
expanded. 


The natural query arises “why did not The 
Butterick Company amalgamate these three pub- 
lications and publish them as one combined maga’ 
zine?” To consider this matter at all is to see that 
the “policy” of a publication is as real and distinct 
as the personality of a man. No publication has 
ever preserved its individuality in amalgamation. 


As an illustration, it would be quite impossible 
to make one publication by combining the New 
York Sun, World and the Evening Post and wholly 
satisfy or even retain the combined circulation of 
these three papers. The news is virtually the same, 
sometimes presented in identical wording, yet there 
are distinctions in manner and of ideals which are 
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perfectly obvious to all, though exceedingly difh- 
cult to define. 

_ If any holding company should ever acquire 
these three newspapers, it might profitably com- 
bine their advertising staffs and counting rooms, 
but it would be obliged to leave untouched the 
separate and distinct editorial forces if the good- 
will of each publication with its readers was to be 
conserved. 

The publications would continue — like The 
Designer, The Woman's Magazine and The De- 
lineator—to compete aggressively for circulation 
and influence not only with other publications, 
but among themselves. 

AMONG ADVERTISING MEN, AND ONLY AMONG 
ADVERTISING MEN, ARE THESE THREE WOMEN’S MAG- 
AZINES GROUPED AS THE BuTTeERIcK TRIo. 

In the editorial offices, among the readers and 
with the more than 17,000 dealer distributors, The 
Designer, The Woman's Magazine, and The Delin- 
eator each exists by and for itself. 

We have in preparation detailed and individual 
statements of circulation for each of these publica- 
tions, with geographic classification and other rele- 
vant data. 


The Butterick Publishing 
Company 


BUTTERICK BUILDING: NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 
TORONTO LONDON PARIS 4 BERLIN 
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Diamond Match Co.’s 
“Safety First” Campaign 


How the Company Is Trying to 
Standardize a Safety Match, and 
Likewise Its Price—Methods of 
Introducing a New Product— 
Chain Store Problems, and Others, 
Encountered 

ERE is a product—the ordi- 

nary parlor match — that 
seems especially adapted for some 
application of the “safety first” 
slogan to its advertising. Time 
was when most matches were not 
the right sort to be coupled up 
with the safety 

a different story. 
Recently the Diamond Match 

Company, the leading concern in 
this field, has been doing some 
aggressive advertising and sales 
work in behalf of its “Safe 
Home” brand, which is_ the 
special safety type developed by 
the company. The campaign has 
been sectional thus far, the com- 
pany working up interest in one 
district at a time; and it is un- 
derstood that later on the match 
will be the subject of a national 
campaign of advertising. 

There are numerous important 
and complicated trade questions 
involved in the promotion of the 
“Safe Home” brand, and these 
increase the interest in the work 
which is being done in its behalf. 
A member of the sales depart- 
ment of the company described 
the situation recently to a repre- 
sentative of Printer’s INK. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SAFETY IDEA 
IN MATCHES 


“While we make a safety match 
of the strike-on-the-box type,” he 
explained, “we do not push it, 
because a great many of this kind 
are of foreign manufacture, and 
competition from abroad controls 
the price. Hence we are com- 
pelled to fix our prices accord- 
ingly, and the sale of matches of 
this kind is consequently not so 
profitable nor advantageous as 
the other kind, known as the fric- 
tion or strike-anywhere match. 

“However, we believe that the 
latter type is the one which is hest 


idea—but that’s 
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suited to, the requirements of the 
housekeeper. It is obviously jn. 
convenient to have to carry the 
box with the match, and the ad. 
vantage of being able to strike on 
any surface whatever is so great 
as to justify the concentration of 
effort by the company on the de- 
velopment of a safety strike-any- 
Ww here match, 

“We make a number of differ. 
ent brands of the double-tip vari. 
ety, the ‘Searchlight’ probably 
being best known. All of these 
kinds of matches can be struck 
only by friction at the point, side- 
friction ignition being eliminated 
entirely. That is, of course, a 
safety feature which is worth a 
great deal, and has done much to 
reduce the hazard involved in 
handling matches. 

“In the ‘Safe Home,’ however, 
the idea has been developed much 
further. In addition to having 
the double tip, the stick has been 
chemically treated. so that there is 
no spark left when it is blown out, 
and the danger of fire from 
matches tossed away after use is 
eliminated. Next, the composi- 
tion of the head is such as to make 
it obnoxious to mice and rats, and 
fires resulting from the gnawing 
of matches by rodents will be im- 
possible, once the ‘Safe Home’ is 
in general use. It is non-poison- 
ous, however,—another _ strong 
domestic advantage. Still another 
point is that the fusing or com- 
bustion temperature of the match 
is considerably higher than in or- 
dinary brands, and the danger of 
fire from spontaneous combustion 
is thus reduced. 

“It is apparent, you see, that 
there are enough talking points to 
enable a wonderful advertising 
campaign to be built around it. 

“On the other hand, the ‘Safe 
Home’ is designed to meet a very 
disagreeable trade situation which 
has developed in connection with 
our other leading brands. The 
development of chain stores, co- 
operative buying methods, etc. 
have enabled many dealers to get 

matches at a sufficiently low price 
to offer them at three boxes for 
ten cents, instead of five cents 
straight. The company has always 
discouraged price-cutting by the 
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retailer, but has never attempted 
to force him to maintain the price. 
In some cases stores have been 
able to get matches on as low a 
hasis as 244 cents a box, which of 
course makes it easy to cut the 
price. Dealers who have not been 
heavy buyers and have not secured 
the goods at a low price have 
thought that they were forced to 
cut prices, too. 

“The ‘Safe Home’ match sells 
for considerably more than the 
other brands, although the retail 
selling price is the same, five cents 
a package. For this reason the 
retailer has never desired to co- 
operate with the company in the 
promotion of this brand, although 
it is to his real interest to do so, 
for the reason that price-cutting 
would be more difficult with the 
‘Safe Home,’ on account of the 
narrower margin, and the net 
profits of the dealer distributing 
that brand at the straight five-cent 
price would be greater by far than 
in the case of the man selling 
‘Searchlight’ and other brands at 
three for a dime. 

GENERAL ADVERTISING NEEDED TO 
BACK UP SAMPLING 


“The attitude of the retailers 
has required, however, a very ag- 
gressive kind of work in connec- 
tion with the promotion of the 
new brand. For instance, in my 
territory, where the proposition 
was put.on a few months ago, 
we used newspaper and street-car 
advertising, backed up with cou- 
pon distribution. The coupons 
were placed in the hands of 
housekeepers by a crew of men, 
who at the same time made an 
effort to explain a little about the 
match. But their chief object was 
to secure the use of the coupon 
at the grocers. The coupon was 
good for a regular package of 
‘Safe Home’ matches, and the 
grocer was given the full five- 
cent price by the company, so 
that he made just as much on 
the matches which were handled 
through coupon redemption as 
those he sold for cash. For that 
reason we were able to get al- 
most complete distribution. The 
newspaper advertising and the 
car cards, used in connection with 
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the coupons, insured the new 
brand being brought to the atten- 
tion of the public in an effective 
way. 

“However, I must confess that 
absence of general advertising 
and sufficient follow-up work has 
resulted in the initial advantage 
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Life-Size Portraits o 
Safe Home Matches 


Examine them care-_ starts. They light any- 
fully. Note how where. And yet they are 
strong and sturdy saferthananyother brand 
they are. Note, too, or type of match. 
what fine heads the : 2 
We ask you to use this 
oe fe coe: mew rine and to urge 
ia ate others todo likewise. We 
Safe Home Matches go not ask you to pay 
are better than any more than you have been 
matches you ‘have paying for’ matches — 
used heretofore. merely to see that you 
They are made ina@ get better matches than 
better way. No poi- you have been getting. 
sonous materials are 
used. A child might 
suck the head or sev- 
eral heads off Safe 
Home Matches. He 
wouldn't be poi- 
soned. He wouldn't 
even be seriously ill. 
Forthat reasonalone 
Safe Home Matches 
should be in every 
home. 
Safe Home Matches 
burn with a steady 
flame, not by fits and 


Sc. All grocers. Ask for them by name. 
Thi. Diamond Match. Company 


The new safety 
*‘strike-anywhere"’ match. 











NEWSPAPER COPY USED IN CONNECTION 
WITH DEMONSTRATING CREWS 


being lost to a large extent. We 
have probably 30 per cent distribu- 
tion on ‘Safe Home’ in my terri- 
tory at present, the result of the 
dealers refusing to reorder as 
soon as the initial sales resulting 
from the coupons had been com- 
pleted.” 

The sales methods of the Dia- 
mond Match Company lend them- 
selves well to the exploitation of 
a new brand like the “Safe 
Home.” The salesmen work in 
crews of five or six, under a di- 
vision manager, who not only 


works the retail trade with his 
men, but supervises their move. 
ments and assigns their territory. 
When a new deal is put on jt 
is possible to make a quick job 
of covering a given territory, s9 
that the beginning of advertising 
can be timed in such a way as 
to insure distribution having been 
completed. The crew system js 
now regarded as a standard fea- 
ture of the Diamond Match Com- 
pany’s policy. 

The chain stores are giving the 
company something to think 
about, just as they are other man- 
ufacturers. It sells them without 
hesitation, though the business has 
to go through the jobbers. Hovw- 
ever, practically all the chains 
have jobber connections, so that 
direct selling would seldom be ex- 
pected, anyway. The ability of 
the chains handling the whole- 
saling end of the business on a 
two to five per cent basis to cut 
prices is so great, however, that 
the advisability of establishing a 
standard brand, to sell at a fixed 
price and not to be subject to 
cuts, is well known to the com- 
pany. This result is being striven 
for through the development of 
the “Safe Home” brand. 

“The public has never been edu- 
cated to ask for a named match,” 
continued the match company’s 
representative, “and that is what 
is being attempted through the 
‘Safe Home,’ which will, we be- 
lieve, conquer the market in the 
long run. We have plenty of 
competition in all directions, from 
the strike-on-the-box safety, from 
other  friction-match concerns, 
and, in fact, from our own brands, 
which are more profitable for the 
dealer to handle. But when the 
public is led by advertising to 
see the numerous advantages of 
the ‘Safe Home’ match, you will 
find the housewife asking for that 
particular brand, and not simply 
for ‘a box of matches.’” 


Knill-Chamberlain-Hunter, 
Inc., Adds Paper 


The Peoria, Ill., Herald-Transeript 
has appointed Knill-Chamberlain-Hunter, 
Inc., its representative in the foreign 
field. This firm of Chicago special repre- 
sentatives recently opened a New York 
office at 225 Fifth Avenue. 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


ALEXANDER H. REVELL 


PRESIDENT OF ALEXANDER H. REVELL & COMPANY 


NUMBER XVIII in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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Timeliness in Window- 
Display “Copy” 

Some Effective Displays Which 
Are Linked Up With Subjects 
in the Public Mind—A Combi- 
nation of Iwo Old Ideas in, a 
New Display — Observing the 
“Unities” 

y Roy W. Johnson 
OUGHLY | speaking, there 
are two kinds of window- 

displays—one which consists of 

an attractive arrangement of the 
goods themselves, trusting to their 
visible characteristics to proclaim 
their merits, and the other kind 
which tells a story about the 
goods. Advertising copy of any 
description is divisible into the 
same two classes, though the line 
of demarcation isn’t easy to draw 
exactly. But almost any publica- 
tion will disclose plenty of adver- 
tisements which consist solely of 

a picture and a list of specifica- 

tions, while other pieces of copy 

will be built about the idea of 


MADE OF THE WAR INTEREST ON 


durability, or economy, or will 
feature strongly some use of the 
product. The whole range of 
what is commonly called “human- 
interest” copy falls into the lat- 
ter class, and is a comparatively 
recent development, as everybody 
KNOWS. 

There are plenty of reasons 


for believing that window-display 
“copy” is developing in the same 
direction, though the progress is 
slower, for obvious reasons. It is 
a good deal harder to tell a con- 
vincing story in a window, where 
at best only a few words can be 
used in explanation, than it is to 
tell the same story in type, where 
as many words can be used as are 
necessary to delineate the idea 
clearly. Furthermore it is not 
possible to multiply window-dis- 
plays by the process of electro- 
typing and running them through 
a printing press. Something of 
the skill of the originator must be 
present in each individual who 
duplicates a window-display. So 
the progress is slower; yet there 
is plenty of evidence that win- 
dows can be made to tell a story 
quite as convincingly as if the 
same story were set in type. Some 
day, when window-display “comes 
into its own,” we are likely to 
see from the sidewalks almost as 
great a variety of ideas as are 
visible in the advertising pages of 
our leading publications. 


BEHALF OF A PRODUCT HARD TO DISPLAY 


The window-display man works 
with scenery and “props”; only: 
to a very limited extent with 
words. Thus his powers are lim- 
ited, in one direction, as com- 
pared with those of the writer of 
advertising copy. But in another 
direction his scope is enlarged, for 
he is able to use moving objects in 
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his “copy’—something which is 
not yet available in the printed 
page. And just as the artist is 
able to transmit the effect of 
light without the use of anything 
luminous, so the skilful window- 
display man can transmit his 
ideas without putting all of them 
into words. 

All of the foregoing is sim- 
ply by way of prologue to the 
discussion of certain particular 
displays, each of which was built 
around a single, timely idea, and 
which shows, better than any ar- 


= 


A COMBINATION OF TWO OLD 


far it is possible to 


gument, how 
go in the direction indicated 
The illustrations accompanying 
this article are from photographs 
taken for Printers’ INK by Ellis 
Hansen, manager of the window- 
display department of the R. Wur- 
litzer Company, Chicago, and for- 
merly head of a similar depart- 
ment of the Victor Talking. Ma- 
chine Company. Mr. Hansen, be 
it noted, is also the originator of 
the displays themselves. 


CAPITALIZING THE WAR INTEREST 


Of course, any window trimmer 
who pretends to ordinary intelli- 
gence pays a certain amount of 


INK 


attention to the timeliness of his 
displays. That is to say, he dogs 
not build a display of ska ites and 
hockey-sticks during the week bp. 
fore the Fourth of July, and his 
windows are not full of sky. 
rockets and roman candles 3 
Christmas time. He keeps pretty 
close track of the seasons, and 
when the Ancient Order of Some- 
thing-or-Other holds a convep- 
tion in his town, he can be trusted 
to furbish up an illuminated em- 
blem and a “Welcome” placard, 
But he pays little or no attention 


IDEAS GIVES FRESH INTEREST 


to national and __ international 
events which occupy the minds of 
the people who pass his store— 
at least so far as his displays are 
concerned. So towering an cvent 
as the European war may be re- 
flected in his windows from some 
perfectly obvious angle, such as 
a machine gun or a cheesecloth 
fort to lend atmosphere, but the 
more subtle angles which really 
present opportunities for origi- 
nality, are likely to quite escape 
him. 

It is quite possible, however, to 
capitalize the interest in the war 
without making a show of mili- 
tary equipment (which is quite 
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More About the Ethridge Association of 
Artists and Its Advertising Significance 


{ has been difficult for 
business men who have 
wanted the work of lead- 
ing illustrators to con- 
nect with them. 


When, in practically all their other 
business relations, the Source of 
Supply has sought them and their 
orders, it has seemed revolution- 
ary and distasteful that in the Art 
field they should have to seek 
their men rather than be sought 
themselves. 


To go all over town ringing studio 
doorbells and seeking artists who 
can and will do one’s work, takes 
time, energy and temper. 


Furthermore, it necessitates a 
close and careful study of the en- 
tire field of the art resources of 
the country, a study such as not 
one business man in a hundred 
has the opportunity to undertake. 
It is just this difficulty that has 
limited the employment of the 
better artists in the advertising 
field. 


To remedy this condition and 
give to advertisers the manifold 
and admitted benefits of fine art 
the Ethridge Association of Art- 
ists has been formed. 

Its advantages are evident. 

The Ethridge Association con- 
sists of the following well-known 
illustrators : 

HANSEN BOOTH 

ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 

HARRY GRANT DART 

‘ EMERSON, Jr. 
'. FARRELL 

THOMAS FOGARTY 

TDMUND FREDERICK 

C, ALLAN A 7 ell 

HOWARD GILES 
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W. GOLDBECK 
WILL GREFE 
JAY H: No 

K. HANN 
HERMANN HEYER 


G 
. LEYENDECKER 
1. ) oer 
AY MORGA 


R 

E. VAD tERN ¥ 
HARRY TOWNSEND 
ADOLPH TREIDLER 
CLARENCE UNDERWOOD 
WILLIAM VAN DRESSER 
(. D. WILLIAMS 


When the advertiser, who wants 
the best illustrations for his needs, 
comes or writes to the Ethridge 
organization, it is as one business 
man to another. He need have no 
fear of embarrassment in case he 
later decides not to place his 
order. 


He can get full information. 
Those who have made a life study 
of the big-artist field will advise 
him which artists, in their estima- 
tion, are the best fitted for his 
purposes. 


He can get complete quotations 
untinged by his known ability to 
pay. Briefly he can find out in 
an hour what otherwise might 
easily take him a month. 


He can get idea-sketches, which 
will be the suggestions of practi- 
cal advertising men, and which 
will then serve inestimably in get- 
ting the selected artist or artists of 
reputation on the right track with 
no unnecessary motions or hurt 
feelings. 

In short, the association serves as 
the means of bringing Business 
and Art together on a basis that 
has never been possible heretofore. 


THE ETHRIDGE ASSOCIATION OF ARTISTS 


23-25 East 26th Street, New York 
Telephone 7890 Madison 


123 West Madison Street, Chicago 


Telephone 3010 Rando'ph 
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1915 Prosperity 


The whole United States will be increasingly prosperous 
this year but 


California Will Lead the Country 


Her Grain crops are the maximum and selling at top prices. 
Her Wines have a greater market owing to the European War. 
Her Fruit, Lumber, Oil, Gold and Cattle output will exceed 
recent records. 


The new Wealth from the soil 
for 1915 is estimated at 





$537,900,000.00 


San Francisco is the commercial center of this producing 
region. Her exports by sea are expected to reach $125,000,000 
this year. Besides the 


Panama Pacific Exposition 


wili bring many thousands of visitors with a flood of money 
and new settlers. California will be the playground of th: 
world in 1915 and San Francisco the most prosperous cit) 
There will be 


Greater Returns from California Advertising 





than ever before, for both its citizens and visitors will hav: 
more money to spend. The 


greatest newspaper and one 
ertising mediums Sellin 


125,000 Daily 
Circulation Exceeds 235,000 Sunday 
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nous, it may be re- 
_ and without hurting the 
of the most touchy par- 
either side. So peaceable 
odity as a music roll for 
er piano is the basis of 
ir. Hansen calls an “Inter- 
| Music ‘Peace Display’.” 
‘tally it is worth noting 
usic rolls are rather diffi- 
thjects for window display, 
© “music roll problem” is 
vhich troubles not a few 


AGE SETTING 


wn in the photograph on 
the display's central fea 

rtraitof President Wil- 
ked by the rulers of Rus 
any, England, France and 
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Spangled Banner,’ and the text 
on the shield reads as follows: 
“All true Americans will cele- 
brate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner,’ written by Francis Scott 
Key, September 14, 1814. ‘The 
Land of the Free’ also remem- 
bers with grateful hearts the joy 
and happiness contributed by the 
famous composers of our Sister 
Nations. To all European coun- 


tries we extend our sincerest good 
fellowship along with our ex- 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING COPY 


pressions of Neutrality, Fairness 
and Friendship, in the undying 
words of our immortal Lincoln: 
With Malice towards None, and 
Charitv for All.'” Three player 
pianos and festoons of music roll 
paper form the background 

The chief characteristic of the 
display is the number of different 
which are blended in per 
harmony with the central 
theme, and with the merchandin 
which is featured Nothing in 
the window appears to heen 
thrown im as catcher 


ideas 
fect 


have 


an eve 
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his “copy”—something which is 
not yet available in the printed 
page. And just as the artist is 
able to transmit the effect of 
light without the use of anything 
luminous, so the skilful window- 
display man can transmit his 
ideas without putting all of them 
into words. 

All of the foregoing is sim- 
ply by way of prologue to the 
discussion of certain particular 
displays, each of which was built 
around a single, timely idea, and 
which shows, better than any ar- 








attention to the timeliness of his 
displays. That is to say, he does 
not build a display of skates and 
hockey-sticks during the week be- 
fore the Fourth of July, and his 
windows are not full of sky- 
rockets and roman candles at 
Christmas time. He keeps pretty 
close track of the seasons, and 
when the Ancient Order of Some- 
thing-or-Other holds a _ conven- 
tion in his town, he can be trusted 
to furbish up an illuminated em- 
blem and a “Welcome” placard. 
But he pays little or no attention 


A COMBINATION OF TWO OLD IDEAS GIVES FRESH INTEREST 


gument, how far it is possible to 
go in the direction indicated. 
The illustrations _ accompanying 
this article are from photographs 
taken for Printers’ INK by Ellis 
Hansen, manager of the window- 
display department of the R. Wur- 
litzer Company, Chicago, and for- 
merly head of a similar depart- 
ment of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company. Mr. Hansen, be 
it noted, is also the originator of 
the displays themselves. 


CAPITALIZING THE WAR INTEREST 


Of course, any window trimmer 


who pretends to ordinary intelli- 
gence pays a certain amount of 


to national and __ international 
events which occupy the minds of 
the people who pass his store— 
at least so far as his displays are 
concerned. So towering an event 
as the European war may be re- 
flected in his windows from some 
perfectly obvious angle, such as 
a machine gun or a cheesecloth 
fort to lend atmosphere, but the 
more subtle angles. which really 
present opportunities for origi- 
nality, are likely to quite escape 
him. 

It is quite possible, however, to 
capitalize the interest in the war 
without making a show of mili- 
tary equipment (which is quite 
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More About the Ethridge Association of 
Artists and Its or Significance 


T has been difficult for 
business men who have 
wanted the work of lead- 
ing illustrators to con- 
nect with them. 


When, in practically all their other 
business relations, the Source of 
Supply has sought them and their 
orders, it has seemed revolution- 
ary and distasteful that in the Art 
field they should have to seek 
their men rather than be sought 
themselves. 


To go all over town ringing studio 
doorbells and seeking artists who 
can and will do one’s work, takes 
time, energy and temper. 


Furthermore, it necessitates a 
close and careful study of the en- 
tire field of the art resources of 
the country, a study such as not 
one business man in a hundred 
has the opportunity to undertake. 
It is just this difficulty that has 
limited the employment of the 
better artists in the advertising 
field, 


To remedy this condition and 
give to advertisers the manifold 
and admitted benefits of fine art 
the Ethridge Association of Art- 
ists has been formed. 


Its advantages are evident. 


The Ethridge Association con- 
sists of the following well-known 
illustrators : 


HANSEN BOOTH 

ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 

HARRY GRANT DART 

C. E. EMERSON, Jr. 

A, T. FARRELL 

THOMAS FOGARTY 

3 DMUND FREDERICK 
ALLAN GILBERT 

HOWARD GILES 


D. GOLDBECK 
WiLL GREFE 
ig SS ry tee 

HANN 


HERMANN HEYER 
JOHN N. HOWIT 
HENRY HUTT 
A, I, KELLER 
W._B. KING 
F, X. LEYENDECKER 
+ NM oe 
ae MORGA 
2 NADHERNY 
HARRY TOWNSEND 
ADOLPH TREIDLER 
CLARENCE UNDERWOOD 
Nd Ne isc VAN DRESSER 
. WILLIAMS 


When the advertiser, who wants 
the best illustrations for his needs, 
comes or writes to the Ethridge 
organization, it is as one business 
man to another. He need have no 
fear of embarrassment in case he 
later decides not to: place his 
order. 


He can get full information. 
Those who have made a life study 
of the big-artist field will advise 
him which artists, in their estima- 
tion, are the best fitted for his 
purposes. 


He .can get complete quotations 
untinged by his known ability to 
pay. Briefly he can find out in 
an hour what otherwise might 
easily take him a month. 


He can get idea-sketches, which 
will be the suggestions of practi- 
cal advertising men, and which 
will then serve inestimably in get- 
ting the selected artist or artists of 
reputation on the right track with 
no wummecessary motions or hurt 
feelings. 


In short, the association serves as 
the means of bringing Business 
and Art together on a basis that 
has never been possible heretofore. 


THE ETHRIDGE ASSOCIATION OF ARTISTS 


23-25 East 26th Street, New York 
Telephone 7890 Madi 





123 West Madison Street, Chicago 
Telephone 3010 Rendo'ph 
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1915 Prosperity 


The whole United States will be increasingly prosperous 
this year but 


California Will Lead the Country 


Her Grain crops are the maximum and selling at top prices. 
Her Wines have a greater market owing to the European War. 
Her Fruit, Lumber, Oil, Gold and Cattle output will exceed 
recent records. 

The new Wealth from the soil 

for 1915 is estimated at 





$537,500,000.00 


San Francisco is the commercial center of this producing 
region. Her exports by sea are expected to reach $125,000,000 
this year. Besides the : 


Panama Pacific Exposition 


will bring many thousands of visitors with a flood of money 


and new settlers. California will be the playground of the 
world in 1915 and San Francisco the most prosperous city. 
There will be 


Greater Returns from California Advertising 





than ever before, for both its citizens and visitors will have 
more money to spend. The 


is California’s largest and greatest newspaper and one of 
America’s most profitable advertising mediums. Selling at 


5c per copy, its 
; : | 125,000 Daily 
Circulation Exceeds ‘ 235,000 Sunday 


It covers San Francisco and gives a strong representation in 
many smaller cities of Central and Northern California. Its 
advertising columns will yield you greater service than ever 
before. 

M. D. Hunton W. H. Wilson 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 


220 Fifth Avenue H t Buildi 
New York ey Chicage 
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platitudinous, it may be re- 
marked), and without hurting the 
ieelings of the most touchy par- 
tisan of either side. So peaceable 

commodity as a music roll for 
the player piano is the basis of 
what Mr. Hansen calls an “Inter- 
national Music ‘Peace Display’.” 
Incidentally it is worth noting 
that music rolls’ are rather diffi- 
cult subjects for window display, 
and the “music roll problem” is 
one which troubles not a few 
concerns. 
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Spangled Banner,’ and the text 
on the shield reads as follows: 
“All true Americans will cele- 
brate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner,’ written by Francis Scott 
Key, September 14, 1814. ‘The 
Land of the Free’ also remem- 
bers with grateful hearts the joy 
and happiness contributed by the 
famous composers of our Sister 
Nations. To all European coun- 
tries we extend our sincerest good 
fellowship along with our ex- 
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THE STAGE SETTING REPRODUCES THE CURRENT NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


As shown in the photograph on 
page 49 the display’s central fea- 
tureisa portrait of President Wil- 
son, flanked by the rulers of Rus- 
sia, Germany, England, France and 
Austria. Other nations are repre- 
sented by silk flags, coats of arms 
and conventional figures. The 
music of each nation is repre- 
sented by a selection from one 
of its great composers, and the 
roll bearing the selection men- 
tioned is prominently featured. 
On the shield under the central 
portrait is a roll of the “Star 


& - 


COPY 


pressions of Neutrality, Fairness 
and Friendship, in the undying 
words of our immortal Lincoln: 
‘With Malice towards None, and 
Charitv for All.’” Three player 
pianos and festoons of music roll 
paper form the background. 

The chief characteristic of the 
display is the number of different 
ideas which are. blended in per- 
fect harmony with the central 
theme, and with the merchandise 
which is featured. Nothing in 
the window appears to have been 
thrown in as an “eye catcher,” 
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and everything from the brilliant 
silk flags to the portrait of the 
Kaiser has a _ perfectly logical 
reason for being there. Further- 
more, it is not too long a stretch 
of the imagination between the 
central idea and the ulterior pur- 
pose of the display: the spectator 
does ‘not recoil from the associa- 
tion of peace and good will with 
the wide variety of selections 
obtainable on music rolls. The 
nature of the goods permits a 
“noble idea to be worked out in 
the display, which would hardly 


INK 


Early in its history, the Victor 
company used an _ illustration 
showing a grand march issuing 
from the instrument, headed b, 
a brass band in full uniform, and 
for all the present writer knows 
the idea may have been used be- 
fore that. Probably it was. 
Furthermore the idea of running 
a ribbon from a certain featur: 
of a display to an explanator 
placard, is as old as the hills. 
But take those two ideas and 
combine them in a little different 
way, and you have a displa, 





A PURELY FANCIFUL DISPLAY LINKED UP WITH THE NEWSPAPER COPY 


be the case if the window were 
to be devoted to monkey wrenches 
or patent ‘can openers. There are 
“ynities’ which must be observed 
in this sort of a window, just as 
there are in the drama. 


A COMBINATION OF OLD IDEAS 


Sometimes it is possible to give 
an old idea a new twist, which 
will make it quite as effective as 
ever it was. Probably the most 
obvious idea for an_ illustration 
or a display of talking machines 
is to-show the various perform- 
ers coming out of the horn. In 
fact that very idea has been 
worked over and over again. 


which is quite as good as if it 
were entirely original. 
The main object in window- 


display copy—or in any other 
copy, for that matter—is not so 
much to be absolutely original as 
to feature the goods in an effect- 
ive manner. That is accom- 
plished by the display reproduced 
on page 50, showing the Vic- 
trola connected by stréamers with 
the various musical instruments 
and the records produced by each. 
It serves a double purpose, for 
the Wurlitzer Company sells not 
only Victrolas and records, but 
the other instruments as_ well. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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The COMPANY YOU KEEP 


in the March issue is our best 
guarantee of the attention value 
your advertising will receive in 


over 2,000,000 homes. 
Forms close January 20th. 
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Inventory time has come to mean more 
than taking stock of the physical assets of a 
business. 


It’s a time of checking up 
—a time for ferreting out manufacturing 
mistakes 


—a time for finding out if there has been 
over-production or under-production 


—a time for learning whether or not un- 
profitable lines are being given too 
much attention 


—a time for getting rock-bottom facts for 
framing a better working plan for the 
new year 


—a time for checking up the optimism as 
well as the ability of every man on 
your pay roll. 


Don’t let this month’s checking-up stop 


ing analysis of your selling and advertising. 


Did your advertising, during 1914, accom- 
plish all it should have accomplished ? 


Don’t say “‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’—but think. 
Take up the subject now. 
Do you really know what sells your goods? 


Are you using these known arguments per- 
sistently and powerfully? 


Are you reaching the people who you 
know can buy your goods? 


Make inventory tine 
for your. édv 


with the manufacturing end—make asearch- . 


This is Messenger No. 23. Previous nu 


Don’t say ‘“‘yes’’ or “}>’’ unt 
a result of cold-blood@ analy 


Analyze—check up-fnow yo 


the new year’s adverfing. 
How Mahin afilysis « 
wrongippeal 


A new customer, 
years ago, adverti 
women’s publication 





Our analysis provedfhat the 
had a say in < le mer 


The advertising was)anged 
of general appeal. 


The results have sh¢n the 
our analysis. 


Mahin Analysiq’hart i 
saleinen 


At a recent conventih of th 
one of our customerspne slog 
after the small town ¢daler ha: 


Because their attentig was | 
point as it never had§xeen be 
analysis charts enlarg@ to a hy 


It takes constant analypis, cons! 
up in these days of Btrone ¢ 
prevent the expense Bnd lost 
getting on the wrong Mack. 
















bers will be 
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checking-up time 
ddvertising 


rT 4, until you say it as We'll help you analyze and check up 


‘pd your whole advertising plan 
ip-fnow you are right for 


Knowing how to go at it, is a chief essential 
in checking up. 






ysis corrected We know just how and we’ll gladly give 
you the benefit of our experience along 
yngippeal mi 
this line. 


o came to us a few 


: 3 We promise you that we’ll be impartial. 
almost exclusively in 


You’ll not be placed under any obligations 
if you accept this offer. We make it whole- 


redfhat the whole family heartedly. 


af merchandise. 





Nas anged to magazines Mr. Groth's booklet, “The Value of Analysis,” bears 


particularly upon this thought. We will mail it to 

you on request, and will also send any or all of 

shén the correctness of the following booklets, which will indicate briefly 
the scope of ourorganization: - 


“Why the Agency?” and “The Folly of Price Cutting”— 
illuminative booklets by Mr. Mahin, containing 


ysi hart impresses the gist of his public addresses on these topics, and 
each of them of vital interest to the advertiser. 


al nen ‘‘Requisites of a Successful Salesman’’—a booklet em- 
ti f th 1 f bodying the meat of Mr. Rankin's gingery sales 
entin of the salesmen o talks before: various organizations. In its way a 
nerspne slogan was “Get text book upon making advertising do its part in 
o ; selling; an inspiring treatment of salesmanship 
wn ¢aler harder.’’ Why? itself. 

oe) : “Human Appeal in Copy’”—this booklet has in it what 
entig was called to this Mr. Nesbit instinctively puts into all his copy— 
hadjxen before, by two human appeal. It sets forth in a simple, easy man- 

t ° ° ner the principles upon which we base our copy 

larg@ to a heroic size. service. r " . 











nalygis, constant checking- 


; of Bong competition to MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


nse Bnd lost headway of 
‘ong Mack, > Michigan Ave. and Monroe St., Chicago &} 


us NUMEDES will be mailed you upon request. 
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The Yale & Towne Automaton 


Because they sell goods. 
Motion is incorporated not forthe sake of 
motion but for the sole purpose of creating 
selling force. 


Because they keep moving. 
Twenty years of experience has taught 
methods of construction that insure contin- 


uous operation even under most adverse 
conditions. 


We can originate 


MOTION 
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Motion 


Window Displays 


ORIGINATED AND MANUFACTURED 
BY 


oe The Attracto 


Company 


FOR NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS 
ALWAYS BRING 
BIG RESULTS. 


Because they are high class 
And are enthusiastically welcomed to the 
windows of all retail dealers. 


Because of variety of motive power. 
Exclusive types of Key-wound Spring, Self- 
winding Battery, and Electric Motors. 
Individual conditions always determine 
which is used. 


and manufacture a 


WINDOW DISPLAY 


which will profitably increase your sales. 
Write for suggestions ——— You incur no obligation. 


The Attracto 
Company 


Tenth and 
Diamond Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


On request 
THE ATTRACTO 
COMPANY 
will be glad to send you the names 
of its prominent clients together 
with an expression their views 
on its product and its methods. 





The Borden’s Milk Motion Lithograph 
































—— 








The display serves to show the 
versatility of the talking machine 
and the diversity of the company's 
stock. 

“Vacation windows” have been 
made without end, but there are 
two features of the Victor vaca- 
tion display, reproduced, which 
are worth comment. In the first 
place its timeliness is accentuated 
because the stage setting at the 
back is an enlarged duplicate of 
an illustration in colors, which 
appeared in a double spread in 
the Saturday Fvening Post the 
same week. That is pretty close 
connection between the national 
advertising and the store where 
the goods are to be found. And 
the second noteworthy feature is 
the fact that the “picture” doesn’t 
monopolize the whole window. 
As Mr. Hansen says, it’ would 
have been easy enough to make 
a nice, big “picture window” 
showing a vacation scene around 
a camp-fire, or something like 
that. But in that case, in order 
to keep to the logic of the scene, 
and observe the “unities,’ only 
one Victrola could be shown, for 
no camping party would reason- 
ably be supposed to entertain 
itself with half a dozen talking 
machines at once. By keeping the 
picture in the background, how- 
ever, it is quite logical to show 
an assortment without offending 
any of the proprieties. 

Those aforesaid proprieties, in- 
deed, are strange things, and at 
least one whole book could be 
written about them. But let no 
man think that they are not real, 
nor that he can offend against 
them with impunity. If anybody 
is inclined to think that Mr. Han- 
sen’s scruples about the “picture 
window” are far fetched, I would 
respectfully call his attention to 
the reproduction of the Victor 
display which shows the same cou- 
ples dancing three different dances 
at the same time. Does that violate 
the “unities’? It does not, for 
the setting and the background 
plainly show that the whole con- 
ception is fanciful. But put the 
three dancing couples in front of 
a conventional. ballroom back- 
ground and the “unities” would 
be shattered at once. This par- 
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‘in natural colors. 
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ticular display also dovetails with 
the advertising of the Victor 
company—the newspaper adver- 


tising this time. Mr. Hansen 
writes concerning: it: vet, 
“For some time the Victor 


company has featured Mr. and 
Mrs. Castle in the daily papers, 
illustrating the different dance 
steps ‘introduced by these clever 
dancers. These dance pictures 
gave me the idea for this display. 
The background consisted of a 
large gate well adapted for win- 
dow display purposes, from a clas- 
sic Italian design, and made of 
heavy. cardboard, reinforced at the 
back with wooden strips so as to 
be self-supporting.. It was. col- 
ored by airbrush and stood out 
in strong relief. This gate, which 
I have named The Prunella, may 
now be obtained in Chicago by 
dealers for window trims. The 
life-sized figures of the Castles 
were made from photographs en- 
larged to the proper size by the 
“solar print” process and tinted 
On the bottom 
of the figures were signs with the 
names of the dances: Tango, 
Hesitation and Maxixe. The 
lanterns in American colors were 
obtained in a 10-cent store. The 
copy of the sign in the center 
read as follows: ‘After your va- 
cation. Go on with the dance. 
The great exponents of modern 
dancing, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Castle, now supervise the making 
of Victor dance records. Come 
in and get illustrated instruction 
book, “How to Dance the One- 


Step, Hesitation and Tango,” 
with our compliments — Wur- 
litzer.’” 


Is This the Truth About 
Fiction? 


In a full-page advertisement inserted 
in one of the Seattle, Wash., papers by 
a department store not long ago there 
appeared this remarkable declaration: 
“You will find the finest fiction in 
the world in our advertisement to-day.” 





Emery to Represent ‘““Woman’s 
World” in the West 
After February 1 W. R. Emery will 


ee Woman’s World as Western 
advertising manager. 
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“Advertising Money” Con- 
fiscated 


A campaign against the use of imita- 
tion U. S. currency for advertising 
purposes is now being waged in Phila- 
delphia by Captain Matthew Griffin, of 
the United States Secret Service. 
These bills have, on several occasions 
been passed as. good money. Foreigners 
have been the principal victims. The 
secret service men are now visiting all 
places in the city where such bills are 
made and confiscating not only the fin- 
ished product but the plates and machin- 
ery as well. 


“Buy It Now” Is Plea to 
Farmers 


A nation-wide campaign to assist in 
the revival of business activity under 
the slogan “Buy It Now,” has been 
launched at Omaha, Neb. ; 

The movement proposes to quicken 
commercial and manutacturing lines by 
hastening purchases which, in the ordi- 
nary course of affairs, must be made 
sooner or later. The appeal is directed 
piety to the farmers, who are to 
e urged to buy necessary implements 
and materials now, rather than in the 
spring. 


Van Alstyne Retires from 
“Horseless Age” 


Charles B. Ames, president and treas- 
urer of Horseless Age, a motor publi- 
cation, has acquired the stock- interests 
of T. R. Van Alstyne, who will retire 
from the company. he Horseless Age 
will continue to be published along lines 
similar to those that have been followed 
in the past. 

Mr. Van Alstyne retires from the 
Horseless Age to become advertising 
manager of the Class Journal Company, 
publisher of Automobile, Motor Age, 
and other trade journals. 


Lee Anderson on ‘“Made-in- 
U.S.A.” Committee 


Lee Anderson, advertising manager 
of the “wg Motor Car Company and 
resident of the Detroit Adcraft Club, 


as been appointed to the committee of 


the “Made in the Industrial 
Exposition” to be held at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York, March 6 
to 13. 


John F. Hurst, for several years 
one of the prominent: advertising writers 
in the Western field, has purchased an 
interest in the advertising agency of 
Young & Henri, and that company will 
hereafter be known as Young, enri 
and Hurst. Their offices are in the 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


U. Clark has resigned as 
Western manager of Farm Ranch 
and Holland’s Magazine, to become 
special representative of a list of Texas 
dailies in Chicago and New York. 


Walter 


Club Has a “Keep the Cup” 
Committee 


The efforts of other advertising clubs 
to secure possession of the PRINTERs’ 
InK Cup, which was awarded at Toronte 
to the Advertising Club of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has caused that organizaticn to 
redouble its efforts to secure the cup 
once more at Chicago this year. To 
this end a “‘Keep the Cup” committee 
has been appointed by the president 
for the purpose of making sure that 
all the’ many lines of activity in the 
club’s plan of endeavor are being prose 
cuted with all possible energy. The 
committee is to serve a dual purpose 
of making sure also that the achieve 
ments of the club are preserved in som« 
permanent form capable of being pre- 
sented at the A. A. C. W. convention. 
At the time of the appointment of the 
‘Keep the Cup” committee President 
J. F. Wilson admonished every member 
of the club. to make himself ex officio 
a member of that committee and to aid 
in its endeavors. 


Campaign for Hominy 


The Emmart Packing Company, Chi- 
cago,. has started a newspaper cam 
paign on “Emmart’s Pearl Hominy,” 
which is put up in glass jars and cans 
ready to serve. The idea back of the 
copy is to take city people back to the 
early days on the farm when hominy 
was a common dish. The feature of 
the copy is to suggest hominy as a sub- 
stitute for potatoes and to be_ eaten 
with bacon, chops, ham, etc. Various 
recipes are given to show the numer- 
ous ways in which this old southern 
delicacy may be used. 


Elected to Directorate of Pub- 
lishing Company 


Theodore N. Vail and General T. 
Coleman duPont are among the new 
directors elected for the year 1915 to 
the board of the Advanced Agricul- 
tural Publishing Company, publishers of 
The _ Field Illustrated, New York. 

Valter A. Johnson, formerly manag- 
ing director for the John Lane Com. 
pany, is publisher for the Advanced 
Agricultural Publishing Company, and 
Robert F. MacClelland is advertising 
manager. 


Fingulin Changes Position in 
Cleveland 


A. V. Fingulin, formerly advertising 
manager of the Kemco Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, has taken a like 
position with the Iroquois Manufac- 
turing Company, maker of paints, both 
of Cleveland. 


The partnership contract between H. 
Sumner Sternberg and Harry C. 
Michaels expired January 1. Mr. Stern- 
berg continues under the same name, 
H. Sumner Sternberg Company, New 
York, and Mr. Michaels will conduct 
his business under his own name at the 
same address. 
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N evéry trade, in every field 
I of endeavor, some one usu- 

ally stands conspicuously first 
—the unquestioned leader. 

We believe The Annual Review 
Number of THE IRON AGE to 
be the largest and most impor- 
tant issue of a trade paper ever 
printed—a leader among all trade 
journals. 

It reaches high mark in num- 
ber, variety, quality and attract- 
iveness of its articles. One read- 
er writes us to say that it is 
“astounding.” In advertising it ex- 
ceeds the great issue of last 
January by fifty-six pages. 

Surely this can be regarded in 
no other light than an overwhelm- 
ing testimonial to the importance 
and prestige of THE IRON AGE 
and to the way in which recent 
developments have encouraged 
manufacturers to begin 1915 with 
a vigorous strike for business. 

The man who prepares for poor 
business usually gets it. 

To have good business, go 
after it. 

Right now two things are of 
supreme importance to manufac- 
turers—to buy material cheaply 
and to manufacture economically. 

The IRON AGE’S readers, 
executives in manufacturing con- 
cerns—men with authority to buy 
—are daily consulting this publi- 
cation with these objects in view. 

A new booklet, “THE IRON 
AGE—The Metai Working Mar- 
ket of the World,” fully explains 
who these manufacturers are and 
how THE IRON AGE can ma- 
terially assist in marketing your 
product. 

We will be glad to send this 
booklet to heads of businesses, 
managers and sales executives 
upon request. 


The lron Age 


239 West 39th Street 
New York 
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ast Argument 
Know 


your consideration of 


OSTER ADVERTISING 


for |this year, it is worth remembering that the 
spettacular increase in the use of this medium is due 
to ts adoption by substantial, experienced adver- 
tisets, not by the inexperienced and vacillating. 









as there ever been a period when all mediums were sub- 


such conditions r 


Any official representative, or this association, will supply 
infofmation promptly and without obligation. 





1620 Steger Bldg., Chicago, II. 
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The biggest problem in moder busi- 
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Read , ” * ee Po estin 


‘Teac 
on; 


If you are a 

manufacturer, 

sales manager, ad- 

vertising manager 

or advertising agent, ” hibit 
call your stenographer ’ port 
—now, as you read—and “7 age 
dictate a line on your com- »~ . : pet 
pany’s stationery for a copy _* J ; idea 
of this book, free. You won’t ™% ‘ ail a will 
be obligated one iota. But we " » jl = 
think you’ll profit by reading the ~~ he S a 
first chapter: “‘Repeat Sales—the wen 
Profit-Makers’’— it will carry you 
through the book. Hurry—the first 
edition is nearly all gone. 


Write NOW! 
United Profit-Sharing Corporation 44 West 18th Street NewYork 
LAO 
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Manufacturer’s 
Use of Exhibits at 
Conventions 


Experience of Several Years Indi- 
cates How Advertising Value 
May Be Derived—Careless Dis- 
tribution of Souvenirs and “Lit- 





erature” Not Practised—Selective 
Follow-Up 
ANUFACTURERS who 


would turn their exhibits at 
various “shows” and conventions 
to real advertising account will be 
interested in the way one large 
steel manufacturer cashes in on 
its exhibits. 

The company in question has 
never consented to regard its 
exhibits at this “show” and that 
as, of necessity, merely general 
publicity and “good policy.” It 
has watched experiments closely 
for several years and has con- 
cluded that the exhibit may “earn 
its keep” by (1) making new ac- 
quaintances, (2) securing inter- 
esting experiences, (3) securing 
“leads” or “tips” and (4) securing 
names and addresses. 

In a recent bulletin to the com- 
pany’s sales managers and spe- 
cialty agents, the steel company’s 
advertising manager went over 
this whole matter in a most sug- 
gestive way. He wrote: “An ex- 
hibit at a convention offers an op- 
portunity for considerable sales- 
promotion work; unless this work 
is done systematically, with cer- 
tain definite and fixed objects and 
ideas in view, much of the effort 
will be dissipated and only the 
minimum of results will be se- 
cured. : 
DISTRIBUTING SOUVENIRS  EFFECT- 

IVELY 

“In past years it has been the 
custom at many conventions to 
give from the booths souvenirs of 
some kind to visitors, but this 
general custom is now on the 
wane and is rapidly disappearing. 
As a matter of fact, at the larger 
conventions the distribution of 
souvenirs is absolutely barred, 
and rental of space is consequent 
upon strict obedience to this rul- 
ing. The evils of souvenir distri- 
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bution at exhibits have been very 
real, for while in its simplicity 
the idea is good, yet it has been 
greatly ‘abused, becoming gradu- 
ally a considerable expense with- 
out adequate returns. 

“In the first place it is practi- 
cally impossible to make any dis- 
criminating distribution of sou- 
venirs when, as frequently hap- 
pens, crowds come to a_ booth 
looking for souvenirs. At many 
conventions the writer has seen 
people going down the line with 
market baskets collecting souve- 
nirs, and while the writer yields 
to none in his belief that souve- 
nirs are very excellent advertis- . 
ing, yet the very essence of ade- 
quate results lies in intelligent dis- 
tribution. We have, therefore, 
adopted the practice of securing 
the names and addresses of visi- 
tors, their official position, or 
names of firms with whom they 
are connected, etc., etc., with the 
intention of, mailing them a sou- 
venir from the territory of the 
district office in which they may 
be located. 

“The sending of the souvenir 
furnishes the reasons for an ac- 
companying letter, carbons of 
which should be sent to the sales- 
men or jobbers with whom they 
will _naturally do business, and 
forms a desirable opportunity for 
future correspondence. With 
‘leads’ thus obtained, as much or 
as little attention may. be given to 
future follow-up as the position 
of the person, his buying power 
or influence may seem to make 
advisable. 

“When souvenirs are indiscrimi- 
nately given away at a booth, 
there is no opportunity to secure 
names; none for subsequent fol- 
low-up, and the lack of adequate 
results may be likened to the case 
of an ignorant farmer who, throw- 
ing seeds into the ground with no 
harrowing, no weeding, no irri- 
gation, no .cultivation, no atten- 
tion of any kind, would expect an 
abundant harvest. 

“Some years ago it was our 
practice to take a large quantity 
of literature to the various con- 
ventions and make a very general 
distribution from our booth. Sub- 
sequent observations, experience 
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and interchange of experience 
with other exhibitors led to the 
conclusion that this is not an ad- 
visable course. Our present 
practice is to have, say, half a 
dozen, or a dozen, samples of each 
of our various types of literature 
on display. We endeavor to in- 
terview those who visit the booth, 
and, after showing our literature, 
discover which is of greatest in- 
terest, and then securing their 
names and addresses for our 
records, arrange to have that lit- 
erature sent from the territory of 
the District Offices in which they 
may be located. Roughly, the 
same reasoning applies as in the 
case of souvenirs. The writer 
has seen the floors of exhibit halls 
of large conventions fairly lit- 
tered with expensively prepared 
literature, for while a man fre- 
quently takes literature from 
courtesy, yet he rarely carries it 
home. Interviews with hotel- 
keepers after conventions have 
supplied the information that a 
tremendous amount of advertis- 
ing literature is left in the rooms 
of hotels. 


“We therefore that 


believe 
much better results are derived 
by securing a man’s business ad- 
dress, with pointers about mate- 
rial in which he is particularly in- 
terested, and then sending litera- 


ture suitable to his interests in 
connection with a letter, arrang- 
ing, of course, for follow-up 
through a jobber, specialty agent 
or salesman as the circumstances 
may suggest. 


HOW TO ATTRACT VISITORS AND SE- 
CURE NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


“This is not always a simple 
matter. We have generally found 
that if there is one center of at- 
traction in the booth it serves ex- 
cellently in attracting visitors who 
later on bring others to see that 
which has proved interesting. 

“We have had very good suc- 
cess with the idea outlined in pre- 
vious bulletins of securing esti- 
mates on actual bill of lading 
weight of the entire exhibit, and 
offering a traveling bag, or some- 
thing of that kind, to the one mak- 
ing the nearest estimates. At most 
conventions we have found what 


may be called a ‘carnival spirit,’ 
and when the _ weight-guessing 
contest is properly presented many 
enter into the spirit and offer an 
estimate which is of course en- 
tered in a book with the name and 
address, etc., etc. This frequently 
furnishes an opportunity for open- 
ing a conversation, which later 
may be led naturally into a dis- 
cussion of the advantages and 
possible uses of our products. 

“We have never made it a prac- 
tice unduly to force attention 
upon visitors, always endeavoring 
to treat them as guests. We may 
say, however, that frequently the 
same diplomacy exercised by spe- 
cialty agents in their daily work 
of securing interviews with engi- 
neers, mechanical officials, super- 
intendents and others, is necessary 
in dealing with the visitors at a 
convention booth. The general 
plan of having a definite method 
of obtaining names and addresses, 
the official position and firm names 
or connections of visitors has been 
of real value in a great many in- 
stances. As a number of large 
convention “leads” have been 
opened up which, when referred 
to district offices later on, have de- 
veloped into actual business, but 
if we had not obtained the name 
and address of an inquirer, and 
not sent him a souvenir or litera- 
ture, it is quite possible that he 
might have forgotten or over- 
looked his present real interest in 
our product. 

“Furthermore, it is present-day 
business custom for a consumer, 
who has expressed any interest in 
a product, to expect to receive lit- 
erature and some attention. It is 
almost inevitable that if no fur- 
ther attention is paid him, and the 
matter is left to his initiative, he 
will naturally believe that the 
manufacturer is not fully alive 
to his possibilities. In modern 
marketing the initiative and fol- 
low-up is, in almost every case, in 
the hands of the manufacturer, 
and the average buyer rather hesi- 
tates to do more than give a slight 
‘tip’ or ‘lead,’ because his edu- 
cative experience has led him to 
expect that active concerns are 
aggressively after his business. 
Of course this aggressiveness can 
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A Double Record 


] JURING the past six months the ““New- 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung” gained more 
circulation than any other newspaper in 
America. 


URING the month of December the 

“‘New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung” gained 
more paid advertising than any other New 
York newspaper. 





Total Advertising in Agate Lines for December 1Q/4. 
Daily and Sunday. 


Compiled by Statistical Department, The New York Evening Post 


1914 1913 Gain 
Staats-Zeitung ..416,563 345,572 
Second Newspaper. . .427,411 380,992 
Third Newspaper....694039 | 672,480 
lourth Newspaper. ..220,236 202,389 


The other thirteen newspapers showed a loss in adver- 
tising varying between 2,089 lines and 139,030 lines. 





This double record speaks for itself—-and it means 
that the German reading public and the advertisers 
have realized the tremendous influence of the 


New -orker Staats -Beitung 


“The National German Daily” 
HERMAN RIDDER, Publisher 
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be carried too far, but we do not 
believe it has been our practice to 
unduly bother any man after a 
‘tip’ or ‘lead’ has been given at 
a convention. Speaking generally, 
we believe it might be better to 
go too far in diplomatically fol- 
lowing up a man in order to se- 
cure his prospective business than 
not go far enough. In one case 
the company is considered live 
and aggressive, in the other the 
opinion is probably formed that as 
a company does not actively so- 
licit business it is either indiffer- 
ent or lacks modern business 
methods. 


OBTAINING FAVORABLE EXPERIENCES 
IN USE OF PRODUCTS 


“This furnishes a very excellent 
field of endeavor at exhibits and 
conventions. 

“A convention of, say, station- 
ary engineers attracts a large 
gathering of stationary engineers 
who represent those upon whom 
the specialty agents are calling 
every day. In the course of his 
daily calls it is sometimes difficult 
for specialty agents to obtain im- 
terviews, and much time is spent 
in this phase of the work,, that is, 
in going from one to another. In 
the case of visitors at an exhibit, 
who are, in a large measure, at 
leisure and in a mood both recep- 
tive and expansive. many inter 
esting experiences in connection 
with the manner in 
product has served their purpose 
may be secured comparatively 
easily. These experiences should, 
of course, be written down as 
quickly as possible, in order that 
the main points may be neither 
forgotten nor imperfectly pre- 
sented, so that when passed on to 
others the greatest benefit may 
accrue to all who are in any way 
interested.” 


Myer Lesser, President of 
Blaine-Thompson Co. 


At the annual meeting of the board 


of directors of the Blaine-Thompson 
_ Company, Cincinnati, officers elected 
were: President, Myer Lesser; vice- 
president, Ren Mulford, Jr.: secretary, 
A. L. Pope, and treasurer, Robert Hal- 
stead. Mr. Lesser has been in the com- 
any nearly a year, coming from St. 
souis, where he was general manager 
of the Barnes-Crosby Company. 


which our 


Farmers Are Selling Crops and 
Buying Automobiles 


Destined mainly for farmers in the 
Missouri Valley, a trainload of Stude- 
baker fours and sixes left the Stude- 
baker factory siding in Detroit the 
day before Christmas—the first shipment 
of such size to leave the Studebaker 
plants during December of any year 
for any destination except the Pacific 
Coast. This highly centralized demand 
in the Kansas -City territory can be 
traced directly to farmers’ sales of 
crops. 

N. S. Riley, manager of the Stude- 
baker Corporation’s Kansas City branch, 
is quoted as follows in regard to 
trade conditions: 

“Farm prosperity has .never been 
greater in the Missouri Valley. TFarm- 
ers’ money is in the market for sup 
plies of all sorts. A great deal of it 
is going into farm implements, among 
which automobiles take the front rank. 
Of course, the prosperity of the trades- 
men and others has gone forward with 
that of the farmer. Many of the cars 
in our trainload are going into the 
hands of buyérs who are not themselves 
farmers, but who are dependent on farm 
prosperity for their own buying ability.’ 


Press Service Bu reau 
Organized 


The Trade Press Service Bureau has 
been organized, with headquarters in 
Chicago, for the purpose of soliciting 
the business of national advertisers for 
all the publications enrolled in its 
membership. ‘The officers are as follows: 
President, M. O. Blackmore, IJnland 
Printer; vice-president, R. C. Jacob- 
sen, Hide and Leather; secretary and 
treasurer, George F. Dean, National 
Builder. R. R. Shuman is Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau. 


I. F. Moritz Seer With Irving 
Jordan Rose 


I. F. Moritz, for ten years with the 
New York City Car Advertising Com- 
pany, is now connected with Irwin 
ordan Rose, Advertising, New York. 
This concern has just_acquired the ad- 
vertising right in the East Twenty-third 
Street and Roosevelt Street Varies, 
New York, and the Broadway ferry, 
3rooklyn. 


Trade 


Becomes Manager of Asheville 


“Gazette-News”’ 

William M. Bricken, formerly with 
the Atlanta Georgian, has purchased 
an interest in the y Mens By G., 
Gasette-News, and assumed the duties 
of general manager of the paper. 


J. M. Handley With Chicago 


“Examiner” 

J. M. Handley. former advertising 
manager for the Scholl Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, has been added 
to the copy and promotion department 
of the Chicago Examiner. 
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¢ One Have Tremendous Sales Power 


The Armour Packing Company 
in advertising their various pro- 
ducts expend, one of the largest 
appropriations in America. Like 
other successful advertisers, they 
do not stop with splendid maga- 


zine and newspaper advertising, 
but follow their goods right into 
the store where the sales are 
made. Here they say once 
more: ‘* You don’t know beans 
until you've tried Armour’s 
Veribest Beans.” 


The Stelad sign is nearly four 
feet high, printed in many spark- 
ling colors. 


Passaic Metal Ware Co. 


New York Passaic, N. J. 
Chicago St. Louis Boston 





Stas Should carry your sales message 
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‘*Imitation is the M 


One hundred ‘cities have alread 
hung up amazing records in results to our ad 
vertising campaign. There are hundreds 
come. Leading American publishers ha 
endorsed it to the limit. Imitators have sprun 
up to heighten the excitement of our success, 


ing Coupon entitling bearer, with 15 cents, to obtaiq 
one of the genuine handsome 


WM. ROGERS & SON 


AA Guaranteed Silver State Seal 
Souvenir Spoons 


The campaign is continuous for 48 weeks—“A 
Spoon for Every State, A Spoon for Every Sunday, A Spoon 
for Every Reader.’’ It has succeeded alone on the value 
given because every spoon is guaranteed exchangeable if not 
satisfactory and of the superfine WM. ROGERS & SON AA 


quality. Every statement in our advertising is a statement of fact. 


The Secret of This Success 


is simply this; that mammoth production reduced cost 

almost unbelievably low. We are being supplied nearly a million 

spoons a day! We have contracted for the entire output of 

the makers of WM. ROGERS & SON Spoons and all their 

factories are running night and day to supply us. No other 

concern in America can equal either their production ot 

this value—others have tried and found that they could 

not do so. Imitations have been simply crushed! The 
public, therefore, demands our spoons! 


THE INTERNATIONA 


General Offices, 450 Fo 
Chicago Office, 163 W. Washington Street, Suite 401- 
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ncere Form of. Flattery”’ 


Succcess of the 


bouvenir Spoon Campaign 


omplete Story for Publishers 


This Mammoth Souvenir Spoon Distribution is being conducted by 
videly experienced circulation men who have been connected for many 
years with leading Daily Newspapers—M. L. Annenberg, W. J. McMurray 
and H. C. Hansen. 

We Pay Full Rates for All Space Used 


Many publishers have been surprised to find this true. Despite the 
ct that our plan INCREASES CIRCULATION and holds it for 48 weeks of our 
ampaign, we ask for nothing except fair play—refusal to offer substitutes under the 
uspices of the newspaper—and in 98 per cent. of cases we are getting it. 

In the City of Chicago in the first five weeks we had 100,000 Spoon 
Collectors, in the face of malignant, unfair competition, and ON THE SIXTH WEEK 
THE DEMAND INCREASED 40 PER CENT. THIS WAS A VICTORY 


OF VALUE. 
The Reason for This Statement 
We want you to know the facts—that’s all. We want everybody to 


inow that we ask nothing of anyone—that even our goods go to newsdealers on con- 
iment. They act as our local agents and a weekly accounting is required. Newspapers 
wmetimes lend us their solicitors to get newsdealers started. In Chicago alone, we have 
over 3500 such Redemption Stations. 


The Largest Newspaper Advertising Campaign of 1915 


In all probability no other advertiser in the world will equal the 
amount of newspaper space we will use in 1915. We run full pages, half pages and 
quarter pages— rarely less and sometimes on occasion, “‘double trucks.” Insertion regularly 
wery week for 48 weeks or more. 

Current examples of our advertising may be seen in such papers as The New York 
World, New York Times, New York Herald, New York Telegram, Brooklyn Eagle, Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago Herald, Milwaukee Journal, Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapclis Journal, Cleveland News 
ad Leader, Detroit Free Press, Detroit News Tribune, Toledo Times, etc., etc. 

The above statement will save misapprehension on the part of publishers and 
much u -y explaining on our part. 

We use only the leading newspaper in large communities. 

Publishers of such, offering newsdealer co-operation of a high order, should com- 
municate with us, giving complete data regarding number of newspaper stores, etc. 


OUVENIR SPOON COMPANY 


venue, New York, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Office, 205-6 Enterprise Building 
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Establishing 
Demand by Non-Com- 


petitive Advertising 


How a Sati for an Untried 

Product Was Established by 
First Advertising Its Type— 
An Unselfish Campaign for 
Selfish Ends That Proved Suc- 
cessful 


By Chas. C. Collette 


Manager of the Kewanee 
Boiler Company 


1910 the 


Advertising 


[% Kewanee Boiler 
Company manufactured the 
first Kewanee Smokeless Fire- 
box Boiler—a boiler designed to 
burn soft coal smokelessly. In- 
asmuch as a boiler of this type 
permitted the use of cheap soft 
coal in cities where smoke ordi- 
nances were enforced it made it 
possible for the owner or opera- 
tor of buildings in such cities to 
reduce his operating expenses by 
burning cheaper coal. 

Furthermore, it was demon- 
strated shortly after these first 
boilers were in operation that a 
smokeless type of boiler was 
much more efficient than any 
other type of boiler on the mar- 
ke ficiency as applied to boiler 
meaning its ability to get the heat 
out of the coal it burns and use 
it for steam-making purposes. 

During the first year only a 
few smokeless boilers were man- 
ufactured. In 1911 the number 
was much greater but still did not 
reach any volume worth consid- 
ering. Practically no advertising 
was done—the principal intention 
being to watch the boilers in op- 
eration and learn more of their 
success. But with the beginning 
of 1912 it was determined defi- 
nitely that the smokeless type of 
boiler was the boiler to push and 
plans were laid to manufacture 
and push them through sales and 
advertising channels. 

When the advertising was first 
discussed it presented an interest- 
ing problem. 

Before we could hope to sell a 
particular type of smokeless 
boiler it was necessary to prove 
to the users of boilers that the 
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smokeless type itself was proper. 
It was a question of first educa- 
ting boiler users to the advantages 
and saving in the use of soft coal 
in a smokeless boiler. Then after 
that fact was driven home to sell 
them our particular make—the 
Kewanee Smokeless. 

This was the sort of campaign 
decided upon. In other words, 
we inaugurated a campaign of 
generous advertising — purely 
from a selfish motive. That this 
plan of advertising was correct 
was quickly demonstrated. Fur- 
thermore, it was soon learned 
that it was practically the only 
way in which we could get atten- 
tion and consideration for what 
was then a new boiler. 

We had been making and ad- 
vertising steel firebox heating 
boilers (not a smokeless type) for 
nearly twenty years but buyers 
were not interested in a Kewanee 
Smokeless Boiler until they were 
shown that a smokeless boiler 
could cut their coal costs. 

And, worse than that, in the sec- 
tions of the country where an- 
thracite coal was the principal 
fuel there was a decided anti- 
pathy against any boiler that used 
soft coal. Boiler users generally 
did not know of any reason why 
they should burn soft coal in a 
smokeless boiler and it was up to 
us to tell them. 

This educational campaign was 
continued all during the years 
1912, 1913 and 1914, when the ad- 
vertising was increased consider- 
ably. Newspapers were used i 
cities where a smoke ordinance 
was in effect—and also in some 
of the other more important cities. 
A selected list of magazines and 
the best of the architectural and 
trade papers were used and this 
advertising was backed up by lit- 
erature going direct to architects, 
the heating trade, and _ building 
owners, 

The headings of 
advertisements we 
these three years indicate the 
lines along which we _ worked: 
“Smoke is nothing but uncon- 
sumed fuel.”’ “You don't have to 
buy high-priced coal.” “Cut fuel 
costs by burning soft coal smoke- 
lessly.” “More heat for less 


some of: the 
used during 
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ASRS 
EXAGGERATION! ° 


HERE are three elements which to- 

i gether go to make effective printed 
matter. They are the Idea, the 
Typography, and the Paper. To exaggerate 
the importance of any one element at the ex- 
pense of the others is to—well, it’s to do what 
the gentleman in the picture is trying to do. 


STRATHMORE 


~’ QUALITY COVERS 


AND PAPERS 


are not offered as the paper panacea, the 
cover cure-all, for every advertiser’s printing 
troubles. But ‘it is our sincere conviction 
that, given a quality idea and quality typog- 
raphy, the use of Strathmore Quality Covers 
and Papers will insure the success of the 
quality appeal. 
The Advertising Man will find the Strath- 
more Sample Books more than a mere dem- 
onstration of Strathmore perfection—rather 
an inspiration and source of striking art and 
color suggestions. Write for those you want. 

No. 1—Writing Papers. 

No. 2—Deckle Edge Book Papers. 

No. 3—Cover Papers and Bristols. 

No. 4—Announcement Stocks. 


STRATHMORE 
PAPER CO. 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
. See 
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The Indianapolis News 


The Home Paper of Indiana 








Circulation and Advertising 
Statements for the Year 1914 


CIRCULATION 


Average daily paid circulation, city and suburbs 
Average daily paid circulation, country 3,541 


105,585 


This is net circulation, exclusive of all copies to adver- 
tisers, exchanges, files. and office use, returns, samples and 
papers sold after day of publication. 


Net Circulation in Indianapolis and Suburbs 


City Carriers 
Suburban Carriers 
Newsboys 

News stands 
Service 


ADVERTISING 


Displa (columns) 20,976.02 
Classified (columns) 6,321.76 


27,297.78 


Daily Average, 87.21 


During the year 1914 the other Indianapolis daily papers 
printed a total of 20,867.40 columns of ———- exclusive 
of Sunday editions (The News having no Sunday paper). 
The my having 6,430.38 columns more than all the others 
combined. 

In the classified (want) advertising The News easily main- 
dained its supremacy, having a total of 292,752 separate 
=" ads, 29,071 more than the other city papers com- 
ine 


The News is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
Copies of the bureau’s quarterly reports on The News’s 
circulation furnished on request. 


Eastern Representative, Western Representative, 
DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Bldg., First National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Chicago, Ill, 
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money.” “You can cut your coal 
costs in two ways.” “When you 
make a smoky smokestack smoke- 
less you save fuel money.” “Get 
all the heat from your coal.” 
This campaign proved its effi- 
ciency, for in 1912 we made and 
sold nearly six times as many 
smokeless boilers as in 1911. In 
1913 we made and sold nearly 
twice as many smokeless boilers 
as in 1911; and in 1914, with 
building operations far below nor- 
mal, our sales of 
smokeless boilers 
showed an increase of 
63 per cent over 1913. 


vestigation prove conclusively 
that this type of apparatus can be 
operated without violation of the 
smoke ordinance. 

“The Smoke Abatement Com- 
mission has, therefore, directed 
this department to put into effect, 
beginning October 1, 1914, a rule 
prohibiting the use of heating 
boilers above certain sizes not 
equipped with smokeless furnaces. 
This ruling prohibits the use of 
internally fired boilers above cer- 


Cut Your Coal Costs By Burning 





In contrast to our 
salesmen’s experience 


Bituminous Coal Smokelessly 





the first part of °1912 
they found in 1914 
that architects, heat- 
ing contractors and 
building owners were 
learning that there 
were money-saving 
reasons for using 
smokeless boilers, and 
were not only inter- 
ested but in many 
cases determined that 
nothing but smoke- 
less boilers should be 
used in their build- 
ings. In 1912 we had 
to sell almost every 
boiler for a certain 
building, while now 
there are many archi- 
tects who specify 
nothing else for cer- 
tain classes of build- 
ings. 

Early this fall the 
Smoke _ Inspection 
Department of Chi- 
cago, after carefully § 
studying the possibili- 
ties and advantages 
of the smokeless 
burning of soft coal, 
passed the following ruling, which 
was sent in letter form to archi- 
tects, heating and ventilating con- 
tractors and boiler manufac- 
turers: 

“The Department of Smoke In- 
spection has recently concluded a 
thorough investigation of the 
operation of heating boilers 
equipped with smokeless fur- 
naces and the results of this in- 


Gauss-Langenberg Hat Co., St. Louis 


Kewanee Smokeless Firebox Bouler Installed 


KEWANEE. BoILER COMPANY 


Steel Power and Heating Boilers, 
Radiat inks and Garbage Burners 


A dollar spent for Bituminous 


coal actually buys more heat than a dollar spent 
for Anthracite. That fact is proven by government reports 
showing the heat values of various hard and soft coals. 

If you install a Kewanee Smokeless Firebox 
Boiler you won’t need to burn high priced coal, to 
smoke ordinance, because’ a Kewanee Smokeless will burn the’ 
cheapest of soft coals smakelessly. Hence a Kewanee Smokeless 


lodge a 


will save you fuel money by allowing you. 
to use cheaper coal. ' Here is another fact. 


KEWANEE 
Smokeless Firebox Boilers 


will take from cheap, soft coal and 
use for heat making purposes a bigger 
percentage of the heat in that fuel than 
the ordinary straight draft boiler can get 
from Anthracite. 


That’ means a Kewanee faves 
you money in two ways. It permits you- 
to use cheaper fuel—and it is-a more efficient 
boiler. We want to tell you of specific cases, 
where these boilers have cut coal costs. 

Our booklet ‘‘Catting Coal Costs” is of interest 

to you who buy coal. Let us send you @ copy. 


Kewanee, Illinois 


Branches : Chicago, New York, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Salt Lake City 


BY THE USE OF SUCH COPY AS THIS KEWANEE AIMED TO 
SELL THE IDEA OF SMOKELESS BOILERS IN GENERAL 


tain sizes, which are equipped 
with the ordinary up-draft grates, 
in which the fresh fuel is thrown 
directly on the hot fuel bed, and 
which are not equipped with some 
type of smokeless furnace.” 

We, of course, cannot claim all 
of the credit—but the thing we 
started to do in 1912 has been 
accomplished. -We have blazed 
the trail and as we were the most 
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consistent workers and advertis- 
ers in this direction we know that 
our advertising is to a large ex- 
tent responsible. 

And now it is up to us to con- 
vince boiler users that they should 
buy a Kewanee Smokeless in 
preference to other makes. The 
advertising campaign planned for 
1915 shows how we intend to 
direct the rays of public opinion, 
now shining on Smokeless Boil- 
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Instead of different headings 
we will use only one—“Kewanee 
Smokeless Firebox Boilers Cut 
Coal Costs.” This is the message 
we want to pound home. And 
each advertisement will contain 
actual proof of this fact. 

Since we started to make thesc 
boilers we have been gathering 
the evidence. We know of many 
actual instdllations where a Ke- 
wanee Smokeless has effected a 
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KEWANEE 


Smokeless Firebox Boilers 


Cut Coal Costs 


@-In an apartment building at the corner of 
West End Ave. and 71st St., New York, two No 
117 Kewanee Smokeless Firebox Boilers are in- 
stalled. To heat this buikling they use an aver- 
age of 14 tons of Bituminous coal, daily. costing 
$3.75 per’ton—a coal’ cost of $5 62 per day 


q In another building of the same size erected 
by the same builders under the supervision of the 
same engineers and owned by the same concern 
another make of boiler (not a smokeless type) is 
installed. This boiler uses daily more than three 
tons of Anthracite Pea coal costing $4 50 per ton, 
a daily coal. cost of $13 50 


The Kewanee Smokeless Boiler saves the own- 
ers $7 88 daily or $1,654 80 in an average heating 
season of 210 days. This remarkable saving is 
made in two ways 

1 First—a Kewanee Smokeless Boiler burns the 
cheapest of soft coal without smoke. Therefore, 
it is unnecessery to burn high priced Anthracite or 
smokeless coals even in cities where a smoke ordi- 
nance prohibits smoky boilers. That is one saving 

Furthermore, a Kewanee Smokeless Boiler has 
conclusively proven its ability to get a bigger pro- 
portion of the heat from cheap soft coal than or- 
dinary boilers can get from expensive Anthracite 


Kewanee Beier Company 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS ~~ 


tating Boers Radiators, Tanks and Gerba 
RK -ST LOUIS—KANSAS CITY — SALT DAKE CITY 
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CURRENT COPY EMPHASIZES “KEWANEE,” AFTER THE 
PRELIMINARY CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION 


ers, to our own 
wanee Smokeless 


product—Ke- 
Boilers. 


- heating 


remarkable saving it 
fuel and we intend to 
describe these cases 
as proof of our as- 
sertions. 

This copy will be 
used in a selected list 
of magazines and in 
architectural ani 
heating publications. 
Our branch offices 
and salesmen-will be 
provided with port- 
folios showing a large 
number of buildings 
of various classes in 
which these boilers 
have been installed. 
The advertising wil! 
be: backed up by book- 
lets from this office 
direct to architects. 
contractors, 
etc. A booklet which 
is now being pre- 
pared, and which will 
probably be called 
“Stories of Coal Sav- 
ings,” will show pic- 
tures of buildings and 
tell the story of a coal 
saving effected in 
these buildings by 
Kewanee Smokeless 
3oilers. 

Now that the pre- 
liminary work is done 


—and smokeless boilers are rec- 
ognized as the most efficient heat- 


The first of the two advertise- 
ments here reproduced is typical 
of many used during the years 


1912, 1913 
second is 


and 1914, while the 
the style and idea 
which will be followed during 
1915. Our efforts will be to con- 
vince boiler buyers that a Ke- 
wanee Smokeless Boiler is better 
oe ee others of the smokeless 
ind. 


ing boiler on the market—and we 
can use our advertising appropria- 
tion to boost our own product, we 
feel that we can’ reasonably ex- 
pect even bigger and better re- 
turns during the coming year than 
have been ours thus far. 


Joseph S. aie president of_the 
egg Advertising Service, New 
York, has been made advertising coun- 
sel for the World Film Corporation. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
and 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


have established their 
own advertising offices 
in New York at 17 
Madison. Avenue and 
in Chicago at 110 
South Dearborn Street 


C. R. Toy 
N. J. Pzasopy Advertising Manager 
Western Manager - 
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The Boston Post’s 
Greatest Year 


In 1914, New England’s Foremost Newspaper made its most 
Phenomenal Record both in Newspaper Sales and in Display 
Advertising. 

The Boston Post has the largest circulation of 
any morning newspaper in the United States 
DAILY Average 
POST 457,696 for 1914 
A Gain of 37,897 copies per day over 1913. 

SUNDAY Average 
POST 327,050 for 1914 


A Gain of 3,409 copies per Sunday over 1913 


December, 1914, Averages 


BOSTON DAILY POST BOSTON SUNDAY POST 
470,576 330,164 


Above circulation figures are gross output, it being impossible 
to arrive at net figures at such an early date. A deduction of 
10% will give approximate net paid circulation. 


ADVERTISING 


In 1914, as also in 1913 and 1912, the Post led all Boston 
newspapers in Local Display Advertising, Foreign Display 
Advertising, Automobile Display Advertising, and Total Dis- 
play Advertising. 


The Boston Post Is First 


—in Department Store Advertising 

—in Women’s Specialty Store Advertising 

—in Grocery Store Advertising 

—in Food Product Advertising 

—in Men’s Clothing Advertising 

—in Boot and Shoe Advertising 

—in Jewelers’ Advertising 

—in Florists’ Advertising 

—injHardware Advertising, etc., etc. 
Western Representative Eastern Representative 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS KELLY-SMITH CO, 
Marquette Building, Chicago 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





A Method That Brings Seasoned 
Ideas to Bear on Sales Problems 


And the Plan Isn’t Patented Either 
By C. C. Casey 


[\ a big corporation with which 
I was connected some time ago 
inquiries were not being satisfac- 
torily handled.‘ In this instance 
inquiries were obtained by the ad- 
vertising department and _ then 
turned over, unanswered, to the 
sales department for attention. 

It was the work of the sales 
department to turn the inquiry in- 
to a sale, but, as usually happens 
under that kind of system, the ad- 
vertising got the black eye if the 
inquiry wasn’t turned into a sale. 

Perfectly good inquiries from 
the livest kind of prospects were 
acknowledged with a printed post- 
card and then turned over to a 
salesman who valued the inquiry 
on a basis of the treatment it re- 
ceived at the home office. The 
result was that perfectly good in- 
quiries were being “murdered” 


and practically “kicked through 
the window.” 

Once previously I had_origi- 
nated a rumpus which resulted in 
the complete reorganization of the 
inquiry department, but the im- 
provement did not prove as effect- 


ive as the reorganization. For 
that reason, and because I did not 
like that method of accomplishing 
a purpose, I hesitated to do it 
again. 

The problem had become a real 
one, when an article on handling 
inquiries, in Printers’ INK, sug- 

gested the remedy, though the ar- 
ticle did not, of course, of itself 
say anything about problems of 
this kind. The fact that the ar- 
ticle was interesting and had to 
do with the value of inquiries led 
me to the idea of putting it into 
the hands of the men who were 
not valuing inquiries. 


THE IDEA HE PUT TO WORK 


This idea expanded to the idea 
of putting all of such articles 
which had previously been pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink, or other 
business publications, into the 
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hands of the men responsible for 
the inquiry after the advertising 
department had finished with it. 

My cross-index turned the trick 
—it was simply a matter of having 
a girl copy the titles and sub- 
titles (selling arguments) of such 
articles as 1 wanted the men to 
read, and then passing the list of 
articles along to the men, with an 
offer to loan the magazines con- 
taining articles if they would like 
to read them. 

It was necessary, of course, to 
do*this diplomatically, with a lit- 
tle selling talk on the articles, but 
the handling was easy, and the 
effect was very much better than 
the previous reorganization had 
brought about. Instead of ill 
will, it made for better co-opera- 
tion, whereas reorganization 
would have made enemies. 

The success of the plan as ap- 
plied to the inquiry department 
led me to apply it elsewhere also. 

My cross-index of the articles 
which had been published enabled 
me to put into the hands of each 
man in the department a list of 
just the articles which would in- 
terest him most, as well as just 
the articles which expressed to 
him impersonally the policies and 
methods of handling his work, 
which to me seemed to offer pos- 
sibilities of improved results. 

There was one bunch of ar- 
ticles on handling clerical work in 
a department, and the changes and 
improvement in the work of the 
clerical force reflected the excel- 
lent ideas contained in the ar- 
ticles. 

Another bunch of articles on 
handling mail advertising bore a 
big crop of new ideas in that 
division of the work. 

The man charged with the buy- 
ing of printing told me afterward 
that he had read every article in 
the list I had given him and that 
he had not only enjoyed the read- 
ing but had profited much from it. 
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On another occasion some of the 
men in the sales department were 
“sweating” over the programme 
for a big sales convention, I put 
a list of the best articles on this 
subject into the hands of the man 
in charge of the work and had 
the pleasure of seeing the best of 
the ideas in these articles reflected 
in the plans of the most success- 
ful convention the department had 
ever held, 

Working in this way, the pro- 
gressive executive can direct the 
work of his men in a way that 
makes them want to grow, where- 
as the same ideas injected in the 
form of a personal lecture likely 
would misfire. The department 
manager, under this plan, also can 
increase the efficiency of a whole 
organization and can take unto 
himself no small part of the man- 
agement of the business. 


IMPORTANCE OF A _ CROSS-INDEX 


To accomplish this work, how- 
ever, it is necessary for the execu- 
tive to have not only a complete 
file of the business magazines like- 
ly to contain the kind of articles 
he will want to use, but it also 
will be necessary to have a cross- 
index of the articles by subjects. 

This is usually a “building up” 
process; the preserving of the 
magazines as they come to him, 
or the purchase of bound volumes 
at: regular intervals. 

The man who reads his business 
and, technical papers, PRINTERS’ 
Ink, for instance, and then throws 
them away is as foolish as would 
be the man who threw away the 
“Ac” volume of his Encyclopedia 
Britannica after he had consulted 
it once. 

Assuming that we refer to busi- 
ness men, it is even more foolish 
to throw away the magazine than 
the encyclopedia, because the one 
is a text-book and the other only 
a book of reference. It is like 
the act of a schoolboy in throwing 
away his grammar and keeping 
his dictionary. 

All the business books in the 
most completely equipped business 
library in the world could not fill 
the place which my file of Print- 
ers’ INK and of other business 
magazines occupies; neither could 
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all that carload of books render 
me the same service. 

A book is at most the necorded 
experience of one man, usually on 
one phase of one business subject. 
An article is the same thing con- 
densed to “a few minutes of vital 
essentials.”. 


THE CONCRETE IN PERIODICALS 


Since there is no new phase of 
business, only new lights on the 
original problems, every magazine 
must publish numerous articles on 
the same subject from time to 
time. Each article gives the con- 
densed experience of one man, 
usually polished and broadened by 
a trained writer and by a thor- 
oughly posted editor. In this way 
every volume of a business maga- 
zine is a series of practical busi- 
ness books. 

The average progressive busi- 
ness man will readily spend $2 or 
$5 for a business book, which he 
doesn’t always read, and he usu- 
ally feels that he got his money’s 
worth because he continues to see 
the book on its shelf. The same 
man often feels that “publishers 
have a great graft” to charge him 
a similar sum for a magazine sub- 
scription—for a whole library of 
books. 

My library contains nearly all 
the worth-while business books, 
but, in reflecting on the matter a 
few days ago, I was surprised to 
note that the sections containing 
the bound volumes of PRINTERS’ 
Inx and other business magazines 
were almost the only sections con- 
sulted during the past year, and 
these sections have earned much 
respect by lending me ideas of no 
small value. 


GETTING INFORMATION WHEN 
NEEDED 


To many an executive struggling 
with big problems of business a 
long row of magazines doesn't 
always promise assistance, because 
to him the row of magazines may 
appear as a city supposed to con- 
tain somewhere one man whose 
experience could help him, To 
be accessible he must have the 
“address” of the man or the in- 
formation he wants. Having the 
“address,” however, makes the 
finding of the information as easy 
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\ YAN INVITATION 


FROM 


IY The Gentlewoman 


TO YOU 
MR. ADVERTISER 


She wants you to be introduced cordially to these 


Two Million Families 


Of Uncle Sam’s Country Cousins 


They all come from the wee small countryside, farms and villages from all points 
of the compass. They have millions of needs which your industries can supply—and 
they have millions of dollars to pay for what they get. 


These TWO MILLION FAMILIES in Rural America are mighty close friends to 


The Gentlewoman 


and they have been since 1871 and each month now, they are adding thousands of 
new friends to her visiting list. 


No Live business man can afford to neglect meeting these good people for they 
want to meet you—they NEED your product —Their isolated positions give you a 
wide field to work in—Do you want big business }—Here it is ! 


It’s an Opportunity that Closes the 10th of Each Month 


NOTE :—If you enjoy good stories —read THE GENTLEWOMAN and realize why it is accorded 
1 warm welcome each month in TWO MILLION HOMES. 


KENNEDY-HUTTON COMPANY 


Advertising Managers 
7084-6 Metropolitan Life Bld., New York City and 1004-5 Marquette Bld., Chicago, III. 


W. J. THOMPSON COMPANY, Inc., Publishers, 627 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Over 2,000,000 Copies Printed and Mailed to Subscribers Monthly 
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: matter as finding the man would 
e. 

Some time ago I had occasion 
to be interested in Canada and 
the Canadian market for Ameri- 
can goods. In my card-index to 
Printers’. INK and other publica- 
tions I found the “address” of 16 
articles dealing with nearly every 
phase of the problems in hand. 

These articles were literally a 
real and very practical book on 
the one subject in which I was 
most interested at that moment, a 
book written independently by six- 
teen different men, all of them 
writing from actual experience. 

The information I found in the 
articles, into which I read our own 
problems, aided greatly in opening 
the Canadian market for our 
goods. 

Many similar instances have oc- 
curred since I took up my present 
work. On each occasion I found 
that my index gave me the titles 
and dates of from half a dozen 
to a hundred articles on the exact 
phase of the exact subject on 
which I was seeking information. 
I was able, in a few minutes, to 
lay my hands on the very ideas 
and suggestions most likely to 
offer assistance in each particular 
case, 

In this way I was able to do 
more than merely depend on my 
own experience in solving each 
problem. My index enabled me 
to know that each problem had 
already been solved and to lay 
my hands on the solution. It was 
possible to bring into consultation 
an army of other executives who 
had worked over the same ground. 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


As a Burroughs adding machine 
salesman once said about his 
bookkeeping experience, I had the 
advantage of a thousand years of 
experience instead of just one 
man’s experience. The salesman’s 
anecdote illustrates the point so 
well that it is worth repeating: 

He was trying to sell an adding 
machine to a bookkeeper who had 
grown up with a business now fos- 
silized from age, and the book- 
keeper resented the suggestion 
that he needed an adding ma- 
chine. 

“What right have you,’ he de- 


manded of the salesman, “a young 
man who never kept books a day 
in his life, to come in here and 
tell me how to keep the books 
that I have kept for forty years?” 

“You say that you have had 
forty years’ experience keeping 
these books,” the salesman an- 
swered easily. “Well, I have had 
a thousand years’ experience to 
show me how books should be 
kept mechanically. Starting with 
a technical training which enabled 
me to understand what I saw, ! 
have spent three years talking 
with bookkeepers. For instance, | 
come in ‘here and in half an hour 
I see and absorb the best of what 
you have learned in your forty 
vears, because the best of what 
you have learned is naturally what 
you have put in practice. Then 
I go to another bookkeeper and 
in a few minutes get the best of 
his five or ten or fifteen years’ 
experience. I am doing this all, 
day long, week in and week out, 
all year around, and the aggregate 
of my experience runs, into thou- 
sands of years, while the average 
bookkeeper’s experience is merely 
running into months or years,’ 

During my own experience with 
the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company I frequently had occa- 
sion to work out problems which 
my own experience did not solve. 
On these occasions I always drew 
upon the “thousands of years” 
stored up in the bound volumes of 
the business magazines, particu- 
larly Printers’ INK. 

In one instance of special analy- 
sis work many of the methods and 
means which went to make the 
analysis possible, as well as much 
information and experience which 
gave the analysis weight, came 
through the boiied down experi- 
ence of my immense “staff of si- 
lent consultants’—cross-indexed 
business articles, 

It has paid me to hold onto the 
information that Printers’ INK 
has put into my hands, and it will 
pay any man who has. advertising 
or other business problems to 
solve, or ever expects to have 
such problems to solve. 

Some of us are wise, exceeding- 
ly wise—in our own *minds—but 
no one man is so wise as all men 
combined. 





The Rise of the National Cloak and 
Suit Company 


It Was not a Quick Success nor an Easy One 


W H. JOHNS, vice-president 
¢ of the George Batten Co., 
gave an interesting summary of 
the growth of the National Cloak 
and Suit Company, in his address 
last Thursday before the Adver- 
tising Men’s League of New York. 
He spoke in substance as follows: 

“Any advertising success goes 
way, way back of the advertis- 
ing to the product itself and to 
the man behind the product. In 
working out an advertising cam- 
paign the more vital factor is al- 
ways man, rather than a product, 
and so, speaking of the advertis- 
ing success of the National Cloak 
and Suit Company, we must say 
that the man behind it is a suc- 
cess. 

“IT am not going to talk of 
copy and make comparisons be- 
tween different kinds of copy, or 
attempt to tell whether copy is 
better with or without coupons, 
but I am going to talk about prin- 
ciples; about the fundamentals of 
all advertising. 

“Twenty-four years ago, way 
down in the lower part of New 
York, there was a small company 
that was trying to sell garments 
by mail from a small wholesale 
stock occupying only half a loft. 
The man at the head of that com- 
pany was S. G. Rosenbaum, at 
that time a youth of about my 
own age. The first appropriation 
for advertising was $500. That 
we spent, and it did not pay, and 
we tried other ways and kept 
spending until a success had been 
demonstrated. Mr. Rosenbaum 
had four younger brothers, boys 
in school at that time, who are his 
partners to-day. Ten or twelve 
years ago he added another mas- 
ter mind to the organization, 
Theodore F. Merseles, and he 
became a part of the composite 
man that is back of the advertis- 
ing success. 

“In assaying the success we 
must pay tribute first to the man’s 
conception of mail-order selling, 
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and, second, to his selection of 
the men able to bring it to - its 
great achievement. So far as I 
know, it was the first mail-order 
cloak and suit hotse, and you 
must not get the impression that 
it was any easier to start a mail- 
order house of this character at 
that time than it would be to- 
day. It was not. It was hard 
sledding from the very -begin- 
ning—year after year of unceas- 
ing work. There were 14 or 15 
years of hard, incessant toil be- 
fore there was any material gain 
on conditions. The business grad- 
ually crept up until it amounted 
to a million dollars a year, when 
it became apparent that its de- 
velopment into a large success 
was only a question of more time, 
more thought, more energy and 
more capital. 

“The late Marshall Field had 
a favorite expression: “The cus- 
tomer is always right.’ Mr.:Ro- 
senbaum believed in this thor- 
oughly, and it was adopted and 
has been constantly adhered to 
from the earliest beginnings down 
to this minute. 

“When you consider that the 
average purchase made of the 
National Cloak and Suit Company 
is $11, you can see how necessary 
it is to hold old customers and 
add new ones continually. ‘The 
customer is always right—that 
is the principle of the National 
Cloak and Suit Company. This is 
literally and absolutely true, ex- 
cept :in those rare cases where 
fraud is discovered. The house 
takes the same attitude toward the 
order for a ten-cent handkerchief 
from Yokohama, Japan, that it 
does toward a large order of as- 
sorted goods from, say,. Illinois. 

“The policy of truth in adver- 
tising was the motto of the Na- 
tional Cloak and Suit Company 
long before the slogan was adopt- 
ed by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, or before 
any advertising club existed. That 
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is a broad and positive statement, 
and I mean it to be such. There 
never has intentionally appeared 
in any ad, catalogue or letter of 
this concern a misstatement as to 
its goods or service, and that is 
one of the great fundamentals of 
its success. 

“If a garment is being de- 
scribed, that garment must be be- 
fore the writer and before the 
artist who pictures it. There 
must be no exaggeration; never 
the slightest percentage of devia- 
tion from the exact truth. So 
accurately is this matter gone in- 
to that the concern has a chem- 
ical laboratory for the testing of 
garments, and no statement as to 
the .quality of a garment is al- 
lowed to appear in a catalogue or 
letter of the concern unless it has 
been substantiated by a test in the 
laboratory. 


THE COMPANY'S SCHOOL FOR EM- 
PLOYEES 


“The building up of the organi- 
zation has meant not only the 
building up of the heads, but also 
the minor employees. I have not 
time to give a description of all 
of the work of the house in this 
direction, but I will mention one 
thing. One-half of one floor of 
the big new building which has 
been recently added to the plant 
is devoted to a school, and those 
who have not seen it can hardly 
form any idea as to its character. 
Here is a school with the familiar 
classrooms, the desks, the black- 
boards; and when it selected a 
man to put in charge, it chose 
the superintendent of schools of 
Danbury, Conn.. a man of no 
mean ability. He has a force of 
twelve teachers, all normal school 
graduates. 

“And what do they teach? The 
regular things that will train a 
girl in one department to do su- 
perior work in another depart- 
ment; or a man to graduate, say, 
from "the position of a packer to 
a more responsible position. But 
it also teaches the fundamentals 
of education—reading,- writing. 
both as to composition and pen- 
manship; grammar, geography. 
stenography and _ typewriting—all 
this without expense to the em- 


ployees. It is arrunged that every 
girl in the establishment may have 
one hour a day of the company’s 
time to perfect herself in this way. 
The school now has 450 pupils 
a day. It has already attracted 
the attention of the educational 
authoritjes in the city, and the 
city is appropriating $3,900 a year 
and furnishing three public school 
teachers who donate five hours 
a day as a part of the public 
school extension system. 

“So we see these six-dollar-a- 
week girls going to school ani 
learning all these facts so impor- 
tant to them while they are actu- 
ally at work and qualifying then- 
selves to get $12, $16, $18 a week. 
It is a, great work the house is 
conducting. 

“Now, as to competition in 
mail-order selling of women's 
garments. It is growing, and the 
National Cloak and Suit Com- 
pany welcomes such competition 
so long as it is fair, and deplores 
it if it is mean and tricky. 


INTERESTING TERRITORIAL SHOWINGS 


“Coming down to an analysis 
of the advertising, I may say that 
the promotion schemes are ll 
territorially planned and territor- 
ially mailed, and are worked out 
to such an extent that if a New 
Englander wants ‘pie for break- 
fast’ he can get it from the Na- 
tional Cloak and Suit Company, 
and if a Northwesterner wants 
something else, he gets it from 
his district. There is just as 
much difference in temperament 
in selling by catalogue as there 
is in selling by department stores. 
Each section has its own pref- 
erences and prejudices. You car 
take the mail-order attitude of 
Portland, Ore., and contrast it 
with the mail-order attitude of 
Portland, Me., just as you can 
contrast the attitude toward de- 
partment-store selling in the two 
places. The house not only be- 
lieves and knows this, but it has 
worked it out in the most elab- 
orate fashion. It not only knows 
the preferences by sections and 
States, but even by counties. We 
can even tell, for example, if a 
certain county in Iowa is a good 
county for us or not. We can 
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Managing the Business 
of 8,500,000 Telephones 


Imagine a manufacturing busi- 
ness having millions of customers 
scattered over the country, with 
millions of accounts on its books, 
most of them less than $30 a year, 
and including a multitude of 5-cent,. 
charges. 

Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 
places, more than there are post 
offices in the United States. Think 
of the task of patroling 16,000,000 
miles of connecting highways con- 
stantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of 
the business of managing the Bell 
System. 

Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the man- 
agement must have facilities always 
adequate to any demands for in- 
stant, direct communication. 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must 
work in harmony, guided by one 
policy. The entire plant must be 
managed in the light of accumulated 
experience, and with the most care- 
ful business judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System 
is to make the telephone of the 
utmost usefulness. This requires 
an army of loyal men and women, 
inspired by a leadership having a 
high sense of its obligations to the 
public. 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employes have the 
courage to do the right thing at 
the right time upon their own ini- 
tiative. They work together in- 
telligently as a business democracy 
to give the public good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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The Herald-Traveler 
in 1914 and in 1915 


The Boston Herald, morning and Sunday, and 
its evening edition, The Traveler, printed last year 
3,649,689 agate lines of display advertising, or 46,590 
lines less than in 1913---a loss of slightly more than 
| per cent. 

In week-day display The Herald and Traveler 
stood second among Boston papers with a lead of 
109,452 lines over the third paper, and of 796,491 
lines over the fourth. The third and fourth papers 
have larger circulations than The Herald. 


A year ago the Net Paid Circulation of The 
Herald was: 


Daily. - - - - 153,910 
Sunday - - - - 58,074 


Today the Net Paid Circulation of The Herald is: 
Daly- - - 163,438 
Sunday - - 90,527 


The increase of 50 per cent in Sunday circula- 
tion is due in large part to a Rotogravure Pictorial 
Section. 


The Herald knows that it is read by tens of 
thousands of heads of families; it knows that it pro- 
duces results for advertisers. These things are 
worth knowing. 

Three-fourths of the Herald-Traveler week-day 
circulation is sold within 20 miles of the Herald 
office. 








Foreign Representatives: O’Mara & Ormsbee New York and Chicago 
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tell the same in regard to any 
county in the United States. We 
can actually. tell from.the records 
what 100 catalogues sent’ into that 
county will deliver. 

“The problem of holding the 
customer, of finding out why she 
stays with the house or why she 
dropped it, is always in the mind 
of mail-order executives. If a 
customer buys for two or three 
times, or for a month or two 
months, and then ceases to buy, 
the National Cloak and Suit 
Company is going to find out 
why; what the dissatisfaction was 
that caused her to drop out; and 
that dissatisfaction is going to be 
satisied and the complaint 
squared, 

“You have been hearing some- 
thing about system. I want to 
tell you that every morning at 
10:30 there is put before Mr. 
Merseles an analysis of the day 
previous. Most of us think we 
are doing very well when‘ we 
know how many orders were re- 
ceived the day before; what the 
bank balance is; how much there 
is owing to the house, and what 
the collections will probably be 
in the next few days. But Mr. 
Merseles gets a tabulated chart 
showing not only these things, 
but also how many inquiries were 
received; how much stock is on 
hand; how many orders unfilled; 
how many applications for em- 
ployment; how many boxes need- 
ed; how many telephone calls, 
both personal and business; and 
so on all down the line. And 
that executive head watches every 
detail and can check it up from 
day to day. 

“This magnitude has come from 
advertising. You can hardly get 
any idea of it from the figures, 
and yet I will mention a few. 
There is no concern in the world 
that buys so many shirtwaists. In 
1914 this house sold 756,000 shirt- 
waists by mail, and that was only 
one item, occupying three or four 
pages ‘in a catalogue of 350 or 
so pages; 2,500,000 of these cata- 
logues are mailed out twice a 
year, or 5,000,000 in all, and be- 
sides this there are 11,000,000 
smaller catalogues mailed at inter- 
mediate times. 
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TRADE MARK.REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF 


“Unlike any other paper” 


5,400,000 packages of 
Corn Flakes are esti- 
mated as being the 
yearly consumption of 


Our Folks. 


$540,000 is worth go- 
ing after, isn’t itP 


The way to reach 
country people with a 
good breakfast story 
is certainly through 


The Farm Journal 


A. B. C. MEMBER 
Washington Square . 
Philadelphia 


CA 
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The company gets trade from 
every land on the globe and from 
every post-office in the United 
States outside a fifty-mile radius 
of New York. It does not sell 
in the metropolitan section. . I 
could tell you an interesting story 
about this that grows out of an 
experience of only a day or two 
ago. Mr, Merseles was _ receiv- 
ing a visit from a friend of his 
who is a Western engineer. 
Mr. Merseles, by the way, was 
an engineer himself before he 
took up the cloak and. suit busi- 
ness. His friend was rallying him 
on the claim of the National 
Cloak and Suit Company that it 
had customers in every commu- 
nity of the country, and under- 
took to name one community 
where he was sure it had no cus- 
tomers. 

“ “Name said Mr. Mer- 
seles. 

“His friend mentioned Siski- 
you, Cal. 

“*Buzz’ went.the button on Mr. 
Merseles’ desk, and he directed 
the girl who appeared to bring him 
a list of the customers in Siskiyou. 

“In a few minutes the girl 
came back and said, ‘Why, Mr. 
Merseles, that can’t be much of 
a place; there are only two cus- 
tomers there,’ and handed him 
two stencils. He passed them 
over to his friend. 

heavens!’ exclaimed 
the other. ‘Why, you have got 
50 per cent of the female popula- 
tion of Siskiyou. This’ woman,’ 
indicating one stencil, ‘is the wife 
of the manager of our property. 
This other is the wife of the su- 
perintendent, and the other two 
women in the community are the 
cooks for the two families. And 
there isn’t another woman within 
30 miles. I surrender.’ 

“The business has grown from 
the six clerks it had in 1888 to 
3,400 clerks to-day, and this does 
not include the tailors and fac- 
tory hands in the four factories, 
which together have a floor space 
of’ 675,000 square feet, or about 
18 acres, as against 8,800 square 
feet in the beginning. The $30,000 
worth of business a year it did 
_in 1888 has grown to $15,000,000 
a year. 
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“In the light of all these facts, 
what is the greatest asset the Na- 
tional Cloak and Suit Company 
has? It-is not the list of names, 
which rim up into the millions; 
nor the -money invested in bri ck 
and mortar; nor the enormous 
stock of garments. It is the good 
will brought about by honest mer- 
chandise and honest advertising of 
it. That is the secret of the ad- 
vertising success of the National 
Cloak and Suit Company.” 


“Printers Ink” Series Gave 
Him Helpful Information 


LAW OFFICES 
RitcHie & PLaTT 
Fourth National Bank Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
December 28, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am a subscriber to PrinTERS’ Ink 
and have been reading with the great- 
est interest the series of articles on 
the Chain Store System. 

am interested in the organization of 
a co-operative wholesale grocery com 
pany here, the stock of which will be 
largely owned by retail grocers, who 

will thus combine their purchasing 
oon, I have been gathering ainsid- 
erable information for the past year in 
regard to the organization and operation 
of the chain store system, and your 
series of articles furnished me with a 
very large amount of information. | 
find that your articles have been read 
extensively, as they are commented on 
by a very large number of people with 
whom we come in contact in our new 


movement. 
Gro. W. Pratt. 
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Lewis With the House of 
Hubbell 


Norman Lewis, for several years past 


advertising manager of the . Master 
Builders, of Cleveland, has become 
director of advertising for the House 
of Hubbell, a Cleveland printing and 
advertising concern. 


“Modern Methods” Appoints 
Representatives 


Modern Methods Publishing Com 
any, of Detroit, has appointed W. O 
ones, Eastern representative, with of 
fices in New York, and Stack & Wonn 
Western representatives, with offices in 
Chicago. 


meray Trade Journal 


William Gallagher | on ap 
— ee of the Soda Water 

ews, of New York. This paper, until 
recently, was a_ house-organ for the 
McCahill Soda Fountain Company, but 
is now established as a journal for th« 
confectionery trade. 
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1,023,661 Lines Gain 


of Advertising in Two Years 


381 696 lines gain during 1914. 


392 4 601 more than the combined gains of all the other 
“ New York newspapers, morning and evening. 


The Evening Sun 


OF NEW YORK 


During 1914 The Evening Sun gained 324,601 lines more ad- 
vertising than the gain of all the other New ‘York newspapers 
combined. For this there is a real reason. 

The Evening Sun’s cleverness and good discretion in the gen- 
eral news handling—the common touch of its featured columns 
(Sun Dial, for instance)—the expert and complete sporting 
department— 

the authenticity and fairness of its war news— 

the penetration and neutrality of its famous war editorials, 
and— 

its advanced and reasonable woman’s page, and— 

withal, its clean and handsome make-up, have so commanded 
public interest and favor and created such confidence in it 
as a newspaper personality that the public and advertisers be- 


lieve in its advertising columns as they believe in its news 
columns. 


Add to this that the net paid circulation has increased over 
30,000 in the same time and the statement that The Evening 
Sun is really the best advertising medium in New York is 
incontrovertible. 


ADVERTISING GAINS AND 
LOSSES DURING 1914 


Evening Sun..... 381,696 Lines GAIN 
Second Newspaper 35,040 a GAIN 
Third 5 GAIN 
Fourth * LOSS 
Fifth LOSS 
Sixth LOSS 
Seventh #3 LOSS 
(Records Compiled by N. Y. Evening Post) 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PuBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 12 West 3lst SrrEET, New York 
City. Telephone 103(-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. Thea 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Juxius Matuews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office : Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. Mc Kinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 8:. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $60; half page, $30; 
quarter page, $15.00; one inch, $4.90. 


Joun Iavina. ‘Romer, Editor. 








New York, JANUARY 14, 1915 


One of the lead- 
ing advertisers in 
‘automobile 
field was once 





Where Is 


the Repeat ~ A 

Market ? 
rather sharply criticised at an ad 
club meeting on the ground that 
his copy would never “sell a car 


to anybody.” “It isn’t meant to,” 
was his quiet rejoinder when 
asked to reply to the critic. “Our 
copy is addressed to the man who 
already owns one of our cars, 
and is intended to stimulate his 
pride in the possession of it. 
Backed by the performance of the 
car itself, the advertiser makes 
the owner feel that he is driving 
the very finest automobile which 
has ever been built. He will go 
out and brag about it to his 
friends and will recommend his 
make of automobile to every pros- 
pect he runs across—which is the 
best advertising in the world. 
Even assuming that none of our 
present owners will ever be in 
the market for another car, it is 
worth while to keep advertising 
to them for the sake of their quiet 
but persistent recommendation of 
our product.” 

That influence which the auto- 
mobile man characterized as “the 


best advertising in the world” 
cannot be bought, cannot be abso- 
lutely controlled—but it can be 
guided and stimulated. The su- 
perficial analyst who dismisses 
general publicity with a wave of 
his hand because his product is 
bought but once in a lifetime, and 
there is no “repeat market,” is 
frequently overlooking one of his 
very best opportunities. An engi- 
neering concern may have built 
every bridge and paved every 
street in a given town, and the 
work may have been done so well 
that no new construction will be 
needed for a generation to come. 
Should the company forthwith 
cease advertising to the citizens of 
that locality? Shall it allow them 
to forget who was responsible for 
the satisfactory work, and wiat 
went into the work to make it 
satisfactory? Most people travel 
more or less, and carry with them 
their pride in local improvements. 
A contract may be waiting no 
farther away than the next town. 
and the right sort of personal en- 
dorsement may make an ‘impor- 
tant change in the specifications 

Where is the man who does not 
like to see his judgment vindi- 
cated? He builds a house of tap- 
estry brick, let us say. He will 
never be in the market for an- 
other house, and his future buy- 
ing power for brick is zero. But 
the brick manufacturer feeds him 
with facts about his brick house, 
instructs him as to its advantages 
which may not be obvious, and 
keeps his pride in his own judg- 
ment aglow. By advertising to 
that man the brick manufacturer 
helps to keep him a satisfied cli- 
ent of some architect who may 
have the final say-so in the speci- 
fication of brick for a hundred 
houses. 

Instances might be multiplied 
indefinitely, but the conclusion 
may as well be stated here and 
now. Of all poor excuses for not 
advertising, one of the poorest is 
the “lack of a repeat market.” 
The fact that one’s goods cannot 
ordinarily be sold to the same 


_individual more than once will 


necessarily have great influence in 
determining the details of a cam- 
paign, but that fact, standing 
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alone, is no valid excuse for not 
advertising at all, or for adver- 
tising in half-hearted fashion. It 
might be valid if the goods were 
to be sold only to those who 
would agree never to show them 
to anyone and never to talk about 
then. But we cannot think of 


any product which is sold under 
those precise conditions. 


Raising the What happens 


és when an indus- 
Standard try is allowed to 
of an 


“run itself” is 
Industry ~ strikingly _ illus- 
trated in the interview with Leo- 
pold Demuth, president of Wil- 
liam Demuth & Co., in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, two weeks ago. There are no 
inherent characteristics of tobacco 
pipes which should force them 
to become the football of the 
trade: no more logical reason why 
a man should expect a pipe as a 
premium with a pound of tobacco 
than he would expect a pair of 
garters with his hosiery, or a full 
set of studs when he buys a shirt. 
The demoralized condition of the 
pipe industry which Mr, Demuth 
describes is not the fault of the 
goods, nor is it characteristic of 
the market, but is due to the lack 
of intelligent handling of the mer- 
chandising problems. 

The pipe industry had been for 
years allowed to “run _ itself.” 
Here and there a misguided ef- 
fort had been made to improve 
the conditions by advertising, but 
those efforts failed because they 
were misguided. They were not 
based upon a thorough diagnosis 
of the trouble, and a complete un- 
derstanding of all the factors in- 
volved. And with each failure, 
the task became harder. 

It is not going to be easy 
to put the tobacco pipe on the 
plane with other advertised spe- 
cialties,.and to break the bad 
habits of the trade which have 
been built up through years of 
practice. But if anything can do 
t, advertising can. And the con- 
cern which succeeds will reap 
not only the added profits which 
will come to its own business, but 
the prestige for having accom- 
plished something for the whole 
industry of which it is a part. 
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Advertising 1\t is estimated 
to Correct that this season’s 


apple crop ex- 
Defective ceeded 259,000,- 
Crop 


000 bushels—a 
Distribution gain of 114,000,- 

000 bushels over 
1913, Yet through the lack of 
systematic distribution methods 
this great gain will be of little 
benefit to the grower. There will 
be millions of bushels of fruit 
wasted; millions more fed to live- 
stock, and it is believed that, as 
in 1913, only about forty per cent 
of the entire crop will ever reach 
the consumer. 

This need not be so—it certain- 
ly should not be so. PRINTERS’ 
Inx has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the need of more perfect 
marketing machinery for the na- 
tion’s crops; methods which will 
dispose of the soil’s output in 
much the same manner as a mod- 
ern factory disposes of its prod- 
ucts. It is within the scope of the 
department of agriculture to ac- 
tively urge the formation of co- 
operative associations of farmers 
and fruitmen as the Florida Cit- 
rus Exchange, The -Monmouth 
County Farmers Exchange, The 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change. Why shouldn't every 
community operate its own ex- 
change, and through intelligent 
market analysis, salesmanship 
and advertising put the selling of 
farm products on a strictly busi- 
ness basis? According to figures 
furnished Printers’ INK by W. 
H. Inglind, manager of the Mon- 
mouth County Farmers’ Ex- 
change, this one organization has 
profited its members over a mil- 
lion dollars in the last four of its 
six years’ existence. It is quite 
likely that the profits to members 
of the California and Florida or- 
ganizations, both of which have 
been aggressive advertisers, ‘has 
been even greater. These suc- 
cesses prove what can be done 
along this line, if someone would 
only undertake the task of urging 
farmers to organize. 

Of course the government— 
both state and national—is making 
an effort in this _ direction. 
Through the various means at its 
disposal the educational work is 
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being carried on, but the millions 
of dollars’ worth of apples now 
going to waste on the nation’s 
farms seems to indicate that these 
methods are too slow; too uncer- 
tain in operation. What the agri- 
cultural interests of the country 
need is to be shown the possibili- 
ties lying dormant about them. 
Perhaps it is Utopian to urge a 
campaign in space paid for by the 
government, but that would seem 
the most effective way to bring 
about the desired end. 

Printers’ InK_ recently told 
how the Canadian Government 
had used newspaper space to cre- 
ate a market for Canadian apples 
in Canada. When the need’ arose 
it threw aside its slow operating 
bulletins, displays and _ other 
methods for brass-tack advertis- 
ing. On our own side of the 
border, the work being done by 
the apple shippers in advertising 
to increase the per capita con- 
sumption of apples is good; so 
is the advertising of the various 
individual communities, but there 
must be a closer study of market 
conditions and an intelligent in- 
terpretation of demand—not by 
a few scattered organizations— 
but by every farming community 
through a trained marketing man- 
ager backed by an_ established 
sales organization and well timed 
and placed advertising. Before 
these conditions can be brought 
about, however, the farmers have 
to be taught how to go about or- 
ganizing exchanges and how to 
operate them after they are or- 
ganized—that is where the Fed- 
eral Government can and should 
help. No other government in the 
world has at its disposal such an 
agricultural and daily press—why 
not put it to work? 


“One of the sur- 
est ways to con- 
vince another 
person of your 
sincerity,” writes John Lee Mahin 
in his new book: “Advertising— 
Selling the Consumer,” “is to re- 
fuse to make money when the 
chance presents itself to you.’ 
This, of course, is an accepted 
principle of salesmanship, but it 
holds equal possibilities as a 


Advertising 
One’s 
Character 


INK 


means of advertising personality. 

This is illustrated in a negative 
way by a story going the rounds 
of the Western ad clubs. A certain 
advertising manager, known in 
the West for his habit of jumping 
from one job to another, was 
slated for the salesman manage. 
ment of a big Milwaukee imple- 
ment concern. For three years 
he had done good work as pub. 
licity director, but on account of 
his reputation as a “rolling stone” 
the president of the company hesi- 
tated about promoting him, Fin- 
ally a test was decided upon. 

Through a third party who was 
acquainted with both the president 
and his publicity director, a propo- 
sition was made to the candidate 
for promotion; an offer from an- 
other company secretly affiliated 
with his own, for what looked to 
be a better position. At least it 
offered a few hundred dollars 
more a year. The advertising man 
jumped at the chance. To this 
day he doesn’t know that through 
the lack of a personal advertis- 
ing policy he sacrificed a large 
increase to get a paltry one. 

It is not always easy to turn 
down money—whether it comes 
in the form of commissions, profits 
or salary. It seems like poor 
business at first glancé, but often- 
times it is a very wise procedure. 
as it would have been in the case 
above mentioned. Had the adver- 
tising manager appreciated the 
real value of personal advertising, 
he would have said’: “It looks like 
a good proposition, but I will stay 
where I am and make advertising 
capital out of the opportunity.’ 
And there are any number of 
other advertising men, who as a 
matter of advertising investment. 
should heed Mr, Mahin’s. shrewd 
advice to solicitors. 

In the last analysis, individual 
success and the success of a busi- 
ness must be built largely by the 
same methods. Above everything 
else no stone must be left un- 
turned which will breed confi- 
dence in the house or its policies. 
The surest way for the individual 
to do that is to utilize every op- 
portunity that presents itself to 
advertise the good points of his 
own character. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dec. 3, 1914 
LIFE, 
17 West Slst St., 
New York City 


Dear Friend "LIFE" 


This is not a subscription for a 
year—I only wish it was—but twelve 
cents (in stamps) for which I ask 
you to send me the copy of LIFE 
which contained the THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION by John Kendrick 
Bangs, which came out the week be-— 
fore Thanksgiving, if my memory 
serves me right. My copy of LIFE 
was mislaid and I want to use the 
poem, and unable to find a back 








number here, am writing you direct. ) 


LIFE is certainly a great com- 
fort to me, as a fond mother would 
say of her only child. I buy it by 
the week (have never been able to 
afford the FIVE "BONES" all in one 
lump) and I certainly do enjoy it. 


By the way, when are you going to 
have another picture guessing con- 
test? I had more fun out of the 
last two than you can imagine, and 
hope you will soon have another. 


There are enough gloomy things 
in the world and one cannot help 
welcoming something to make one 
laugh, and so I say each week, as 
I pounce upon a copy at the nearest 
news stand—"This is the LIFE for 
me, " 

Sincerely yours, 
R. E, Kellogg 


Address 

Miss R. E. Kellogg, 
Suite No. 10, 

5903 Curtis Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Proof of our claim that 
LIFE is taken seriously by 
its readers and retained for 
future reference as are few 
publications. 


The reader who thinks 
enough of a publication to 
buy it each week is just as 
valuable for the advertiser 
as a yeariy subscriber. 


LIFE is an_ entertaining 
publication. Puts its read- 
ers in good humor—the 
best time to impress them 
with your advertising. 


LIFE is anticipated every 
week. Its readers know 
the exact day it is due. 


The above letter, a sample of many LIFE receives, is proof that it 


reaches regular human beings who have every human want. 


Some 


advertisers have a belief that LIFE’S readers are not human—or are 


superhuman, 
nized valuable advertising medium, 


LIFE’S Advertising Mgr. 31st St. 


;. F, Provandie, Western Megr., Marquette Bldg. 


To such we invite their reconsideration of this recog- 


Gee. Bee. Are 


No. 1%, New York. 
1537, Chicago. 


West 
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Consistency 


Harper’s Bazar is the one magazine 
in the woman’s class field that has 
made consistent, persistent gains 
month after month. 


Harper’s Bazar is the one magazine 
in the Fashion field that has a really 
settled policy—the one able to secure 
THE fashions where they originate. 


Harper’s Bazar shows a gain in one 
of the dullest months of the year—a 
normal growth. See figures on op- 
posite page. 


Circulation 100,000 
No Increase in Rate 








Harper’s Bazar for March will serve 
as the fashionable woman’s preceptor 
and the reliable buyer’s guide to 
Spring Styles. 


Forms Close January 25th 
Reserve Space Now 








E. M. ALEXANDER, Advertising Manager 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
Western Office: 437 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
London Paris Geneva Berlin 
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JANUARY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
JANUARY 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising) 

Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

Metropolitan (cols.) .... 108 18,458 
Review of Reviews...... 18,298 
World’s Work ........-. 17,530 
Cosmopolitan ....evecees 16,762 
Harper’s Magazine 14,588 
McClure’s ...... 12,064 
Sunset Magazine ........ 3 12,040 
Scribner’s Magazine 10,080 
Century Magazine ...... 9,212 
American Mag. (cols).... 9,061 
Everybody’s Magazine.... 8,671 
Munsey’s Magazine ..... 7,784 
Wide World .... 6,504 
Hearst’s Magazine 6,477 
Boy’s Magazine (cols.).. 6,118 
Current Opinion (cols.).. 6,020 
American Boy (cols.).... 5,641 
Overland . 5,600 
Red Book 409 5,488 
Popular (2 issues)...... 5,166 
St. NiQHORR. ciscuasacce 4,620 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 4,424 
Blue Book . 4,256 
Ainslee’s Magazine i 4,082 
Strand 3,864 
Lippincott’s 3,752 
Argosy . om 3,528 
Boy’s Life (cols.)........ 3,010 
Bookimigal: 6% 003 0ss0c00%%s 2,352 
Smith’s 2,184 
Smart Set 2,128 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of -publisher’s own 

advertising) Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
Vogue (2 issues) 281 44,498 
Harper’s Bazar ....... -- 98 15,624 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine (pages) 14,490 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 12,022 
Woman’s Home Companion 9,788 
Pictorial Review 9,600 
Ladies’ World 8,400 
People’s Popular Monthly 8,140 
Delineator 7,570 
Modern Priscilla 7,560 
People’s Home Journal.. 7,268 
Woman’s Magazine ..... 6,938 
Designer ‘ ‘ 6,820 
Mother’s Magazine ...... 6,589 





METROPOLITAN 
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Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

31 6,314 

28 5,415 

McCall’s Magazine 10 5,860 
Woman’s World 27 4,725 
Home Life 16 =. 2,829 
Needlecraft 9 1,709 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 

CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 

Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

647 108,797 

30,366 

25,970 

20,888 


Mot$r (cols.) 
Motor Boating (cols.)... 180 
System 115 
Popular Mechanics 93 
Country Life in America 
(cols.) 196 
*Modern Mechanics 68 
Vanity Fair (cols.)...... 93 
Countryside Mag. (cols.) 
House & Garden (cols.).. 
Craftsman 
Physical 
National 
Outing 
Garden (cols.) 
International Studio 
(cols.) 
Travel (cols.) 
Theatre (cols.) 
Technical World 
Field, & Stream 
Arts & Decoration (cols.) 
House Beautiful (cols.).. 
Outdoor Life 
Recreation (cols.) 
Outer’s Book 
American Homes 
dens (cols.) 
Extension Mag. 


17,892 
15,392 
14,699 
9,388 
8,872 
7,798 
7,757 
7,672 
6,944 
6,937 


Culture 
Sportsman 


6,615 
6,550 
6,524 
6,272 
6,216 
5,670 
5,306 
5,152 
4,592 
4,368 
& Gar- 

4,312 
(cols.).. 3,466 
Electricity and 


*Formerly Popular 


Modern Mechanics. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Lines. 
24,073 
14,392 
13,440 
8,800 


Cols. 
*Canadian Courier 
MacLean’s 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 60 
Canadian Home Journal.. 44 


* 4 December issues. 
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RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) Agate 
Pages. Lines 
¢ Miter LCR.) 0.o:c so c's 647 108,797 
2. Vogue (2 issues) 
(cols.) 44,498 
3. Motor Boating (cols.). 180 30,366 
. System 25,970 
5. Popular Mechanics.... 20,888 
3. Metropolitan (cols.)... 108 18,458 
. Review of Reviews.... 81 18,298 
. Country Life in Amer- 
ee 5 ee 106 .17,892 
9. World’s Work 78 17,530 
. Cosmopolitan 74 16,762 
. Harper’s Bazar (cols.) 93 15,624 
2. Modern Mechanics.... 68 15,392 
93 14,599 
. Harper’s Magazine.... 65 14,588 
5. Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 64 
. MacLean’s (cols.)..... 
. Canadian Magazine.... 60 
. McClure’s 53 
. Sunset Magazine 53 
20. Ladies’ Home Journal 
(cols.) 60 
. Scribner’s 45 
. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion (cols.)....... 48 9,788 
3. Pictorial Review (cols.) 48 9,600 
. Countryside Magazine 
(cols.) 
25. Century 


14,490 
14,392 
13,440 
12,064 


12,040 


12,022 


10,080 


9,388 


9,212 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
DECEMBER WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising) 
Agat t 


Columns. 
Post 150 


Dec. 1-7 
Saturday Evening 
Town & Country 
Life 
Literary 
Collier’s 
Scientific American 
Leslie’s 
The Independent 
Christian Herald 
Churchman 
Youth’s’ Companion 
Outlook (pages) 
Associated Sunday Mag. 
Judge 
Forest & Stream 
Illus. Sunday Mag.... 
All-Story 
Harper’s Weekly...... 


Digest 





4,588 


4,190 
4,392 
3,440 
2 064 
2.040 


» 29 


080 


788 


600 


age 
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WANTED 


A leading advertising corporation 
wants to strengthen its force by the addi- 
tion of an experienced investigator, a man 
who knows what FACTS are and how to 
get them. 





The line of work will at first be an in- 
vestigation into certain advertising suc- 
cesses and failures—not for the purpose 
of formulating any general rules, but to 
ascertain in each individual case the ele- 
ments that have contributed most to favor- 
able or unfavorable results, as the case 
may be. 


The man wanted must have had a suf- 
ficiently broad business experience to be 
able to interpret the information he 
secures and it is also highly desirable that 
he should have had newspaper training. 


The position open is practically what 
the man makes it. Only high-grade men 
will find it worth while to answer this 
advertisement. Give in first letter com- 
plete information which a prospective 
employer would need to know, including 
salary expected. 


BENSON, 
Box 141, care of PRINTERS’ INK 

















Columns. 


December 8-14 
Saturday’ Evening Post 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
The Independent 
Leslie’s 
Youth’s Companion 
Outlook (pages) 
Churchman 
Christian Herald 
Forest & Stream 
Scientific American 
Associated Sunday Mag. 


Illus. Sunday Mag.... 
Harper’s Weekly 
All-Story 
December 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post 
The Independent 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Leslie’s 
Collier’s 
Christian Herald 
Life 
Forest & Stream 
Scientific American 
Churchman 
Outlook (pages) 
Harper’s Weekly 
Youth’s Companion 
Judge 
Associated Sunday Mag. 
Illus. Sunday Mag..... 
All-Story 
December 22-28 
Literary Digest 
Outlook (pages) 
Saturday Evening Post 
The Independent 
Collier’s 
Forest & Stream 
Scientific American 
Churchman 
Life 
Judge 
Leslie’s 
Harper’s Weekly 
Associated Sunday Mag. 
Christian Herald 
Illus. Sunday Mag.... 
All-Story 
Youth’s Companion 
December 29-31 
Leslie’s 
Christian Herald 
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115 
49 


Agate 
Lines. 


19,363 
9,282 
7,427 
6,474 
4,820 
4,298 
3,886 
3,612 
3,106 
8,024 
2,768 
2,768 
2,720 
2,595 
1,890 
1,520 
1,330 
1,092 


14,159 
8,540 
8,189 
8,015 
6,200 
5,930 
3,696 
8,218 
3,045 
2,920 
2,643 
2,016 
1,679 
1,501 
1,470 
1,450 
1,285 
1,120 


9,760 
7,588 
6,901 
5,264 
4,609 
3,055 
2,071 
2,022 
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Agate 

. Lines, 
1,736 
1,633 


Outlook (pages) 
Youth’s Companion 
Totals for December 
Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 
*Town & Country 
Collier’s 
The Independent 
{Life 
7Leslie’s 
{Outlook 18,340 
Christian Herald 15,624 
Scientific American 13,778 
Forest & Stream 11,585 
Churchman 11,408 
*Youth’s Companion 11,084 
Judge 9,069 
Associated Sunday Magazines 8,707 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine 6,020 
Harper’s Weekly 6,014 
All-Story 4,788 
t National Sunday Magazine.. 4,283 


65,646 
37,959 
29,670 
29,191 
24,182 
23,708 
22,630 


*3 issues per month beginning Dec. 
1, 1914. 

+5 issues. 

$1 issue omitted. 


Activities of Six-Point League 

A. comet has been appointed by 
F. John Richards, president of the 
Six Point League, to devise ways and 
means weary the organization may 
take part in_the C. of W. con- 
vention in June. The committee con- 
sists of Dan A. Carroll, chairman; 
John Budd, Paul Block, John O’Mara 
and Mr. Richards, ex officio. 

Arrangements have been made_ for 
co-operation between the League and the 
Daily Newspaper Representatives Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. Publications issued 
by either organization will be sent to 
menibers of both, 


“Farmer and Breeder” Appoints 
Special Representatives 
S. M. Goldberg, 225 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, has been appointed special 
represe ntative for Farmer and Breeder, 
Sioux City, Iowa, in the Eastern field 
to succeed Allen & Ward. Mr. Gold- 
berg formerly represented the paper in 
Kansas City. 

Other recent special representative 
appointments made by Farmer and 
Breeder are Roy Ring, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; J. O. Young, Kansas City, Mo., 
and G. W. Todd, Des Moines, A 


Alcorn-Henkel Acquire 
other Paper 

The Alton, Ill., .Telegraph is now 

represented in the foreign advertising 


field by Alcorn-Henkel, New York and 
Chicago. 


An- 
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t’s Pulling— 

The two poles of the Pacific Magnet are already exerting a powerful 
attraction. 

The advance guard of the 1915 invading hosts is thronging the palaces 
of the Panama California Exposition which opened its gates at San 
Diego on New Year’s Day. 

Through the turn-stiles of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
at San Francisco will pass the first of the pleasure-seeking sightseers on 
February 20th. 

Every National Advertiser in America should give serious thought 
to the tremendous influence of these Expositions and the event which 
they commemorate upon the Pacific Coast. 

This peaceful invasion means greater development and unmeasurable 
prosperity in the Far West. It means creation of wider markets for 
every product used by intelligent, prosperous progressive people. 


Sunset Magazine 


invites the consideration of every national advertiser. Sunset for 1915 
offers an exceptional value not only to the reader but to the advertiser. 
This is the first year of Sunset’s big development under private owner- 
ship. A more auspicious time could not have been selected for the 
turning-point in the history of the Magazine of all of the people of all of 
the Pacific Coast Country. 

The shrewd advertiser will get in touch with Sunset Representatives 
at once—— 5 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK..William A. Wilson, 515 Candler Building 
.-Charles Dorr, 6 Beacon Street 


CHICAGO..Graham C. Patterson, 338 Marquette Building 





MEMBER The Quoin Club, the National Periodical Association, 
Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 


JANUARY ADVERTISING 

1914 1913 

Cosmopolitan p 23,268 29,216 

Sunset Magazine 21,112 26,096 

Review of Reviews i! 18,886 22,410 
17,820 17,920 

McClure’s 14,100 18,741 

Everybody’ s Magazine 14,224 16,004 

Harper’s Magazine 14,112 12,768 

Scribner’s Magazine 12, 320 18,515 

Metropolitan E Re 6,288 

American Magazine 14,670 

Munsey’s Magazine 

Current Opinion 

C entury Magazine 

Hearst’s Magazine 

Red Book 

Atlantic Monthly 

American Boy § 

Boy’s Magazine 5,682 

Lippincott’s 5 324 

Ainslee’s Magazine ; 6,160 

Argosy 3,976 

OS RE eRe ee Bernas 3,815 3,192 


1912 
30,679 
33,194 
24,416 
19,565 
16,482 
17,807 
13,481 
15,344 

7,725 





204,648 248,691 256,933 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES. 

Vogue (2 issues) 44,498 9 53,660 
Good Housekeep'ng Magazine.... 3 527 17,164 
Ladies’ Home Journal ”~ 022 § 15,469 
Woman’s Home Comp?n'on 428 12,313 
Delineator f 98 10,412 
Pictorial Review 
Modern Priscilla......... 
Woman’s Magazine 
pen gs 
Ladies’ World 
Harper’s Bazar 
Mother’s Magazine 
People’s Home Journal..:. 
Housewife 
McCall’s Magazine 
Woman’s World 





173,561 177,297 187,279 
CLA \. MAGAZINES. 
8,797 F 134,820 
38,472 
Motor Boating 30,5 B85 32,882 
Country Life in America 7,89% 5 
Popular Mechanics 
Vanity 
Modern Mechanics.............. 
House & Garden 
Outing 
The Countryside Magazine 
Garden Magazine. . 
Physical Culture 
House Beautiful 
Theatre 
International 
Travel 
Field & Strez 5, 6 "944 
+2 issues. 805,115 334 314 373,052 
(December) 
191 


Saturday Evening Post. Soe e ie 5, 61, 991 
Jown & Country................ 789,87 48,501 
Literary Digest 0 i804 Si 50,906 
Collier’s : ‘ 29,953 
i 8 =: 32.9138 
22,680 

13,897 17,666 

Scientific American o528 8,778 18,852 22,467 

Christian Herald *15,624 *15,456 13,668 


176,290 


130,536 
30,808 
29,988 

$32,655 
20,944 
17,353 
12,068 
11,000 
11,368 
10,710 

9,002 
7,616 
8,229 


367,187 


1911 
*89,920 
*55.832 
*46,835 
*50,688 

33,867 
*32'896 
23,749 
*22,108 
15,640 





256,546 295,099 326,432 


371,535 





* 5 issues. 73 issues, 939,868 1,055,401 1,148,696 1,201,757 


Total 
99,925 
92,449 
84,010 
72885 
56 387 


20 ‘101 


714,427 


493,517 
2,354 


119, 121 
100,781 


(879,666 


Total 
289,424 
191,096 
177,119 
151,272 
127,108 

98,058 
77,942 
77,205 
60,388 


1 249, 612 
4,340,722 
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THIS i is the second of Vogue's series describing 


high class merchandise. 


was Automobiles; this month— 


its experiences in selling various classes of 
Last month, the subject 





Mrs. Adair 
Elizabeth Arden 
Armour & Co. 

F. R. Arnold & 


Co. 
Aurora Spec. Co. 
B, & P. Co. 


Chas. Baez 
Rallford Chem, 


Co 
Geo. Borgfeldt & 
Co. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Colgate & Co, 
Mme. Coyle 
James ©, Crane 


Daggett & Rams- 
dell 


Vv. Darsy 
The De Meridor 


Floridine Mfg. Co. 
Flosbrie Lab’t’y 
Emile Forquignon 


Co. 
Mme. Foulairé 


Mary Grey 
Guerlain 


Ann Haviland 
Heather Co. 
Mme. Helene 

A. 8. Hinds 

Ferd. T. Hopkins 
Prof, I. Hubert 
Richard Hudnut 


Fred’k K. Ingram 
Co. 


The Andrew Jer- 
gens Co., Ltd. 

B. J. Johnson 
Soap Co., Inc, 
Juliet Co. 


Annette Keller- 
mann 
—_ 8. Kirk & 


Kurlfix Mfg. Co. 


¢ | you sell high quality toilet 


2 
Toilet Goods» 


goods—and if you ‘know that 

77 other manufacturers are 
using nearly twice as much space in 
one magazine than in any other, 
isn’t it good business for you also 
to consider this magazine for your 
advertising? 


Twenty years ago there was 
but a handful of standard adver- 
tised toilet preparations. Most of 
them (for instance, A. S. Hinds, 
Cuticura Soap, and Packer’s Tar 
Soap) were using large space in 
Vogue as early as 1895. 


From that day to this, Vogue has 
been used by the highest grade 
toilet preparations made here and 
in Europe. Among them, however, 
has never been anything that 
Vogue’s editors themselves do not 
cordially approve and recommend. 
And yet, Vogue carries more toilet 
goods advertising than any other 
woman’s magazine, weekly or 
monthly magazine, in America. 


On the margins of this page ap- 
pear the toilet goods advertisers 
who are now using Vogue. Vogue 
sells their products because it 
reaches those women who not only 
desire the best, but are capable of 
paying for it, no matter whether 
the price is much: or little. 


For tanks. 


__ Advertising Manager 
443,Fourth Avenue, New York 


Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co, 

Lamont, Corliss & 
0. 

Lazell, rr 


0. 

Mme, Le Claire 
Lehn & Fink 
Leigh 

Ben. Levy Co. 
Maurice Levy 
Luigi Beauty Co. 


Marinello Co. 
G, B. Merriam 
Monroe Pharmacal 


Co. 
Muhlens & Kropff 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 


New England 
Lab’t’y Co. 

The Odorono Co. 
The Oriental Co. 
Orona Mfg. Co. 


Packer Mfg. Co. 
Parfumerie Rivi- 


era 

Park & Tilford 

Paxton Toilet Co. 
Peek Drug 

cialty Co. 

Potter Drug & 

Chemical Co. 

Dr. J. Parker 


Pray 
Forrest D. Pullen 


Paul Rieger & Co. 
Riker & Hege- 
man Co. 

Hy. J. Roussel 
Lillian Russell 


Alfred H. —_ 
0. 

Se!ma J. Sother- 
lund 

Marietta nw 
0. 

Stillman Cream 
Co. 

Hulda Thomas 
Tokalon Co. 
Violet Co. 


oe Warren 
F. A. Woodley 





The opposite page shows Vogue’s total of 44,498 lines for January. 
4,474 of these lines, 10% of the total, come from among the 77 toilet 
goods advertisers whose names appear on the margins. 
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The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


A MONG the hardy perennials 
of the advertising business is 
the concern which spends its good 
money for fotm-letters and cir- 
culars in which to declare that 
it never has advertised its goods 
and never, never will! Hence, 
the argument runneth, it is able 
to make better goods and sell 
them for less money. Possibly 
the “talking point” is effective 
with a carefully chosen list of 
people who know little or noth- 
ing about advertising, but imagine 
the fatuity of sending such letters 
to publishers in the endeavor ‘to 
get them to use the goods as 
premiums. The Schoolmaster ex- 
tracts the following choice bits 
from a letter passed on to him by 
The Farm Journal. The desire 
of the manufacturer to remain 
unadvertised is respected to the 
extent of omitting his name: 

“In the fountain-pen industry, 
for many years, there has been 
a bitter struggle between the two 
general classifications of manu- 
facturers, advertisers and non-ad- 
vertisers. 

“It is foolish in the extreme 
to say that merely because of ad- 
vertising a certain manufacturer’s 
article is better than that of a 
competitor who does not adver- 
tise. Still that is the stand taken 
by many buyers. 

“The —— Fountain Pen Cor- 
poration does not advertise, and 
never has, and if it did, frankly, 
would have to get double the 
price that they now charge for 
exactly the same article. 

“We put our money in the foun- 
tain pens, not in advertising space. 
Make all our articles with ex- 
treme care, and sell them as- 
cheaply as possible.” 


Of course, the argument is ri- 
diculous from any standpoint, and 
particularly so from that of the 
man who deals in advertising 
space. But the trouble with it 
is that it is still accepted at face 
value by a good many unthink- 


ing people, including, sad to re- 
102 


late, some retail dealers who 
ought to know better. The School- 
master is glad to see, therefore, 
that the manufacturers of adver- 
tised goods are making more and 
more effort to educate dealers to 
the true effects of advertising up- 
on the price and the quality of 
goods. In sales bulletins, house- 
orgaris and elsewhere the School- 
master is continually seeing the 
case for advertising stated in 
understandable fashion. For ex- 
ample, “The Little Blue Flag,” 
house-organ of the Lowe Broth- 
ers’ Company, Dayton, Ohio, con- 
tains an article on “What Ad- 
vertising Has.Done for the Fac- 
tory.” After showing how the 
advertising of paints for home use 
has enabled the company to keep 
its plant in operation the year 
round, instead of merely long 
enough to supply a “seasonable” 
demand, the article concludes as 
follows: 
* ok x 

“The increased cost of manu- 
facture is largely one of wages 
and prices of raw material. The 
former have increased from 30 
to 40 per cent in the past few 
years. It is true also that it costs 
more to sell paint to-day than 
ever before, just as it costs more 
to run a country store, a city de- 
partment store, a farm or 2 
home. Standards of living have 
changed and all people share in 
the additional expense. 

“As a matter of fact, the in- 
crease of output is so great thai 
the cost of advertising per gallon 
of product manufactured is far 
less to-day than it. was 10 or 15 
or 20 years ago. This means that 
the advertising has helped to, keep 
down the price of the product 
which, were it not for the results 
of the advertising campaign, 
would have to sell for a much 
higher price than it is sold to-day 
by our agents.” 

* 

The Schetbesiones is glad to 
observe the growing interest 
among the ad clubs in the matter 
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of providing libraries for the use 
of members. ‘The departments of 
industry which are engaged in 
production are somewhat ahead 
of the “office departments” in this 
regard. But there are signs that 
the latter are catching up, and the 
movement to provide ad club li- 
braries is one of them. 

Manufacturers, too, are begin- 
ning to see the advisability of 
helping to educate their office em- 
ployees as well as those who are 
engaged in the purely technical 
details of production. The mill 
and factory supply house of L. F. 
Grammes & Sons, Allentown, Pa., 
opened an employees’ library re- 
cently, in which the interest seems 
pretty evenly divided. There are 
1,985 books in this collection, of 
which 500 are for the use of fac- 
tory employees, 500 deal with of- 
fice topics, and the remainder are 
useful to either branch. 


* * * 


Are you sure you know the 
best letter you ever wrote? 
Maybe, to paraphrase the confes- 
sion of the young man that the 
sweetest kiss he ever got was -one 
that he never got, the best letter 
you ever wrote was one that you 
didn’t write. It was a letter, may- 
be, that you very much wanted 
to write. Somebody came back 
at you in a way that wasn’t just. 
You were misrepresented, or your 
cause was. You just tingled to 
jump into the verbal battle and 
free your mind of the smart and 
sharp things that were right on 
the tip of your tongue. The way 
you could tie that correspondent 
up was a sweet morsel in your 
mouth. You made notes and you 
got ready to dictate. But away 
back in your mind that faithful 
friend, the small voice, whispered, 
“What’s the use? It won’t help 
and it may hurt much. Be too 
big for that sort of thing.” And 
you let the letter alone for a 
while, for the fellow who wrote 
what so disturbed you is a man 
that it would do you no good 
to offend or annoy. For several 
days your reply hung restlessly in 
your mind, You never in your 
life.wanted to write a letter more. 
Chen you got busy on some in- 
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| LATEST and BEST PREMIUM PLAN 
For Pleasantly Forcing Sales 


TRY IT OUT AT MY RISK 


The New Plan embodies the following: 
(1) A premium of REAL' VALUE is 
given in your name, but at no cost to 
you for premium or postage or clerical 
expense. : ‘ 
(2) The PREMIUM will be highly ap- 
preciated by all women—there will be 
no exception and it’s one of RE 
VALUE. 
(3) The plan of distribution PLEASES 
the CONSUMERS as they get their 
rizes AT ONCE—no coupons to_col- 
ect, it pleases the LOCAL DEALER 
as it entails no trouble, and AT- 
TRACTS WIDE ATTENTION TO 
HIS STORE. 

The IDEA, the ARTICLE, the PLAN 
fits any business—both the MAIL 
ORDER, and the houses that sell 


through regular trade channels. 

It will PLEASANTLY FORCE the 
quick introduction of new lines—and 
quicken the 
article. 

It appeals to the consumer—to the 
local 
DOES 


sale of the established 


ealer and to YOU because it 
THE WORK, does it quickl 
and at an expense so small you will 
consider it insignificant—BUT— 
TRY IT OUT AT MY RISK 
Tell me WHAT YOU wish to 
SELL and I will explain fully. 
. J. KING Richmond, Va. 





REACHING 
THE DOCTOR 


The intluential med- 
ical journals con- 
stituting ‘“‘The Big 
Six’”’ of the medical 
field offer accepta- 
ble advertisers the 
quickest, most eco- 
nomical and most 
effective means of 
securing the atten- 
tion and patronage 
of the practicing 
hysicians of the 
Jnited States. 
Forrates,termsand full 
information address : 
Associated Medical 
Publishers 
A. D. McTighe, 
East'n Representative 
437 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.C. 
S. DeWitt Clough, 
retary 
Ravenswcod Station 
Chicago, Tl. 
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Do Your Lantern 
Slides Do Justice to 
Your Goods? 


We have demonstrated to 
many satisfied clients that 


Columbia 
Lantern Slides 


are better — clearer — nearer to 
actual—than the ordinary slide. 
Send us your copy and color 
lay-out and let us make you a 
free sample We want to 
SHOW YOU! A really attrac- 
tive slide will make your picture 
house advertising more profit- 
able. (Prices right.) 


Columbia Slide Co. 
19 South Fifth Avenue, Chicag* 








The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 


LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts is- 
sued ALL ages pay from 6% age 


42 to 13% age 70. 
examination. 
MONTHLY INCOME _INSUR- 
ANCE. Annual saving on pre- 
miums of 25% to 40%. 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 


No medical 





Sr NOW Buys a 
the 4g euicage” 


10 © DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


If satisfied pay the, balance rate of 

panty watt « ei eae iat Beis S sts 
e oul 

you paid us willl ll be refunded. faite no risk. 


FREE! — Leatherette Carrying Case 








| just where it did drop.” 


with brass locks trimmii will be | 
order promptly. saeehinn a kta 
Gales! 7 i 
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teresting job; healthy thoughts 
went to buzzing again; and yoy 
didn’t give a rap about that dis- 
agreeable incident. A week later 
you said to yourself, “I never did 
a smarter thing than when | let 
that unpleasant discussion (rop 
It was 
a great letter—not to write; maybe 
it brought you better returns than 
any letter you ever sent out. 
x * x 


Among the good things which 
will doubtless be credited to ad- 
vertising on the Last Day wil! be 
the breaking down of the tradi- 
tion that a price is a secret thing, 
to be determined only by private 
dicker between the parties. Some- 
times we are inclined to flatter 
ourselves that that particular tra- 
dition is broken down already, 
but we are a little premature. 
Certain great industries still hold 


| tena.iously to the fictitious “list 


prices” with schedules of dis- 
counts which are obtainable only 
after sundry investigative prelim- 
inaries. No real necessity for the 
system is even alleged any more; 
manufacturers simply contending 
that they cannot drop it as in- 
dividuals. It is a “trade custom,” 


| and, though it is extremely incon- 


venient for’ a great many cus- 
tomers, it is still quite generall) 
adhered to. 

x ok 


The Schoolmaster is in receipt 
of a copy of the latest jobbing 
catalogue of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, in which a mine 
is exploded under the venerable 
“trade custom.” In a preface ad- 
dressed “to the trade” are these 
perfectly clear paragraphs: 

“In this 1915 Year Book, the 
Western Electric Company offers 
a catalogue unique in the electrical 
supply field. The adoption of a 
uniform Western Electric list, 
subject to a 50 per cent discount 
in place of the many manufac- 
turers’ lists and their wide varicty 
of discounts, will, we are confi- 
dent, make this publication most 
convenient for reference. 

“This innovation will enable 
the trade to determine at a glance 
approximate costs on any one o! 
the many thousands of articles 
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listed. It simplifies the compli- 
cated method of quoting prices 
and estimating costs with which 
the industry has so long been bur- | 
dened; and it should, therefore, | 
mé ateriall y reduce the cost of do- 

ing business to seller and buyer 

- x * * 

[f a jobber can do it for them, | 
mantfacturers can do it for them- | 
selves. And it is only a step from | 
the printing of double the price | 
to the price itself. When that | 
day comes it will be possible for | 
the buyer of electrical apparatus, 
plumbing and engineering supplies | 
and a number of other mechan- | 
ical products to feel reasonably | 
certain that he is not paying more | 
for his goods than somebody else | 
is paying for the same quality. | 


Consider the” “adiniaslane 
hangs around a word. “Smooth” 
used in a road advertisement sug- 
gested a slippery surface, and to 
he slippery is a decided objection. 
\ change to “even” gave the de- | 
sired atmosphere of freedom from 
ruts and bumps without the “slip- 
pery picture” of “smooth.” 


Magazines Establish Advertis- 
ing Offices 


The Atlantic Monthy and The House 
Beautiful have appointed C. R. Toy 
idvertising manager, with headquarters 
at 17 Madison Avenue, New York. 

J. Peabody will represent the magazines 
in the West, with offices at 110 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











FOR THE AD MAN, a pack of 
with best layouts you 


Business ver sew. A ine col 

lection for the lover of 

Cards good printing. Set of 50, 
post-paid for 

SENTINEL PRESS, Everett, Mass. 

We print a fine card for $2.00 per M p.p. 




















Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Acveal Averse® 131.428 


Our ned pet ersten is in the States of 
lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, mee sore ee order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 85c. 











that | | 
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My answer is 
YES 
To the following questions: 


Have you the proven ability to 
build and handle large sales. 
with creative power to keep 
building them? 


Can you give men that individ- 
ual handling that makes them 
give the best in them? 


Are you experienced in adver- 
tising work? 

Have you that inspiring vim, 
with love of hard work, that 
swings a sales-force irresistibly 
forward? 


Will you change your position 
if a real opportunity is offered 
as sales or advertising manager? 
May we write you in confi- 
dence? 

And—as to my _ qualifications 
and reasons—I will reply fully. 


“W. B.,” Box 287, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted by long established tech- 
nical publication. 


I want a young man with vim 
and push, who can get up unusual 
technical advertisements, one who 
has experience with periodicals. 
The salary to start is not large, 
but I have an unusual proposition 
to offer that no man who really 
fills the bill can afford to pass by. 
State experience in full; age; 
past and present employment; 
samples of work and what salary 
expected. All communications 

will be treated confidential in all 
respects. 


Address “A. 


R.,” Box 239, care 
Printers’ INK : 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





“PRINTERS’ INK” 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


cost forty cents a_ line 


Forms close 10 a. m. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 
ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
26 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia 


ADVERTISING MEDIA | 


P ACIFIC COAST FARMERS of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia can best be reached thru the 
old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC 
FARMER, of Portland, Oregon— 
ew 45 years, 


Boston 














"ARTISTS 


POCIL. BROWN * 


COMMERCIAL SARCISE - 
154%-W-106 STNG. 


PHONE. RIVERSIDE 6120 





ADVERTISING SERVICE 
SEND us ee literature for free criti- 
cism. ifteen years’ experience 
writing forceful letters, booklets, etc. 
Write for proof. Ad. Widder Co., 151 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[NCREASE your business, by using 
Sales Letters that discover and trans- 
form “Prospects” into Patrons. Write 
for “What’s Next” booklet. No obliga- 
tion. William H. Cook, 249 Pearl St., 
New York. 














HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING and Sales Manager. 
$150 month to anyone understanding 
how to market meritorious article profit- 
ably. Big future for right party. State 
qualifications and references. Strictly 
comes Box 526, care of Printers’ 
nk, 


OUNG MAGAZINE wishes to inter- 

view YOUNG MEN whose servicés 
as circulation manager, advertising man- 
ager, or salesman could be obtained at 
moderate salary with procavess depend- 
ing upon their own efforts. Call Friday, 
Jan. 15, 11 to 1, or Saturd Jan. 16, 
Fie ag at Room 801, 25 W t 45th St., 











| means advancement. 





OPY WRITER. NEEDED—Oppor- 

tunity knocks with a bang this time! 
An advertising agency with a fine clien- 
tele, needs the services of a competent 
copy writer. But that word competent 
means much. Among other things it 
calls for more than average ability to 
use the English language in a plain, 
simple, understandable and unmistakable 
way. It means the possession of the 
faculty of- oripacring and developing 
and adapting ideas of the sensible sort 
in a practical manner—and further it 
means the possession of considerable 
executive ability, cultivated or instinc- 
tive, because the right man must sooner 
or later grow into a field of work de- 
manding that faculty. All of which 
Test Number One 
will be his reply to this advertisement, 
which will be treated as most confiden- 
tial. Address “Competent,” Box 531, 
Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ASENTS WANTED to handle our line 
of cardboard window display cutouts. 
We have an assortment of designs which 
will appeal to manufacturers in all lines 
of oak: NATIONAL PRINTING 
& ENGRAVING CO., 1512 Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago, Til. 


Many Alert Ad Men bay. ‘is 


thousands of sticks in the past of 
chewing gum, each one carrying an at- 
tractive advertisement. It is our busi- 
ness to manufacture the gum, which 
is of the highest grade, and to print the 
labels. _All flavors. Gum _ guaranteed 
under Pure Food Act. Samples and 
prices on request. THE HELMET AD 
GUM CO., -incinnati, Ohio. 





have dis- 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YouNG MAN, 22, advertising student, 
seeks advertising agency or trade 
paper connection where he can advance 
himself. Now assists magazine editor. 
A hustler and willing worker. Box 533, 
Printers’ Ink, 


SOUTH AMERICAN BUSINESS IN 
TEREST YOU? 
Traveling Salesman shortly returning 
to S. America is desirous of handling a 
few serious agencies. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Highest references. Ready, Box 
528, Printers’ Ink, 
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ADVERTERSY woman wants position. 
Four years’ agency experience; five 
years with leading publishers; two years 
in charge of advertising, makeup, etc., 
on trade weekly. Expert correspondent 
and technical writer. Box 584, Printers’ 
Ink. 


NEW ENGLAND Newspaper Adver- 
tising Manager. Good solicitor, copy 
writer, experienced morning, afternoon, 
Sunday field, will consider change. Best 
references; thirty days’ notice to pres- 
ent publisher necessary. Box 629, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER who is 
also capable of handling sales dept., at 
present employed with advertising 
agency, desires position offering wider 
opportunity. Have had 15 years’ valu- 
able experience in advertising and sell- 
ing. Al references. Address Box 582, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING Assistant; Experi- 

enced in retail advertising, traveling 
salesmanship, newspaper work, and now 
copy writer for large manufacturer do- 
ing National Advertising. Wants 
change for good reasons. For details 
address Box 510, care of Printers’ Ink. 














HE advertising manager of a leading 

Automobile manufacturer desires a 
position in the advertising department 
of an automobile concern, or in an 
agency handling Automobile and Acces- 
sory accounts. His experience, he 
thinks, qualifies him for the position of 
an assistant to the advertising manager 
of a big concern, or as copy writer and 
plan man with an agency. Naturally 
he has all the qualifications to be ex- 
pected of a man _ seeking the position 
he desires. Single, age 27, excellent 
Std Box 527, care of Printers’ 
nk. 





I Am NOW Selling 
a quality line to large firms at right 
prices. Qualifications for sales-advertis- 
ing manager. Experienced in  mail- 
order. Thorough knowledge of printing 
machines. Best credentials. Available 
in 30 days. For particulars address Box 
525 P. W., care of Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING Manager and Copy 

Writer—Twelve years’ experience in 
handling big account. Highest refer- 
ences. xperience in writing advertise- 
ments, booklets, editing house organ. 
Knowledge of drawing and printing. 
Good correspondent. Ticiginates ideas 
for display advertising. Box 530, 
Printers’ Ink. 








EXPERIENCED in the production of 
better class advertising literature, cat- 
alogs, booklets and magazines, a young 
man (24) wishes to change position to 
one of greater opportunities; voiced in 
all branches of manufacture. Thorough 
knowledge of costs, estimating, art, en- 
graving, paper, stock and general office 
routine. Box 513, Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 

REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
e interested. ost reliable Bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Well established publishing organization 
would buy another good trade paper. 
Box ZZ-540, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Instead of Borrowing Bill’s Printers’ Ink 


Why Not Subscribe? 





Bill likes to “get-a shot at” Printers’ INK himself once in a while, but 


he has small chance when you have his copy in your desk drawer. 
Two dollars will bring Printers’ INK crisp and fresh to your desk 
every week for a whole year, and five dollars: will perform the same 


service for three years. 


Why not give Bill the surprise of his life and subscribe to PrinTERs’ 
InK yourself? It’s the biggest two-dollars’ worth you could get in a 


world-tour. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


12 West 31st St. 


New York City 
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Roll of Honor 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average tor 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Average daily circulation 6 
months ending Sept. 30, 1914, 6170. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Aventn: Kegister, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,286 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, sc. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 
Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,658; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
Tribune. Sworn average Dec., 
Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawsk-Hye. 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in advance 
Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,6956. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium, Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, s6th year: Av. dy 
1913, 9,281. Daily aver.,Apr. to Sept.1914, 14,262. 


KENTUCKY 


Courser-Fourna. 











South Bend, 
1914, 18,438. 


Average 1913, daily, 


Louisville, 
daily, 30,669. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 
55.664. 


Average 1913, 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennevec Journal, daily’ average 
1913, 10,657. i.argest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commerciai. Average for 1914, daily 
Portland, Avening Hxoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,687. Sunday Telegram, 18,002. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, ews, aaily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,788. For Dec., 1914, 
76,236 daily; 61,826 Sunday 

\he aDsoiute correctness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successtully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 

Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,186; Sunday, 287,410. 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136, i 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 
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313,397 Sunday 


INK 


Boston, Bvening Transcript (©®). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount O! week aay ay 


Lynn, Avening Jtem. Daily sworn av 1911, 
16.987; 1912, 18,888; 1913, 16,878. ‘!'wo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughiy 


Salem, Avening News 
for 1913, 19,498. 


Actual"daily average 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec, 
13, 21,904. he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev ¢ circ 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy ot arm, 
Stock & Home's circutating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printer Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
is practicaily confined to the iar. 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin ani 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, 
monthly. Actual 
1914,°113,166. 


. em. 
average for first 9 months, 


Minneapolis, Tribune, \V. |. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7rtdune, 106,763 ; Sun- 
day 7ribune, 169,168. 
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MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 126,602 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,068. 


Daily, Oct. ist, 1913, 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Comrter, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy,61,755; Axgusrer, evening ,47,656 


Buffalo, Evening News. 
1913, 93,379. 


Daily average, for 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Piatn Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 


average for 1013: l)aily, 118,497; Sun., 144,054 
For Dec., 1914. 131,617 daily ; Sunday, 162,709 


w 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,576. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir. rst 6 mos 
1914, 22,801; 23,801 av., Dec.,1014. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1913, 16,186. In its gand year 
independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devored 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper.. Chester County is secon 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre, Times Leader, eve. Gov. report 
Oct. 1, 20,468, gain of 1,296 net in 6 mos. 

york, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 
19,137. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Xvening Jimes, Average circula- 
tion for 1913, 21,628 —sworn 
Providence, Daily Yournal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (©@). Sun- 
day. 30,494(@@). The Hvening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 
Westerly, Datly Sun. S. E. Conn 
Rhode island. Sun to every 7 persons. 
cir., 1913, 6,680, 


and S. 
Aver. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Ze Bee (eve.) Average, Dec., 1914, 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7 te Seattle Times (@G) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
pand the Pacific Northwest. It 
is a gold mark paper of the first 
degree. Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great productive 
vaiue to the advertiser. Aver. 
uy cir. last six mos. 1913, 67,080; Sunday, 
86,887. In March, 1914, the Times beat its 
nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 
and Sunday, 21,681. 
Tacoma, News. 
20,610 


Average for year 1913, 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Nov., 
1914, daily 7,675. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. A. B, C. audit 
gives biggest circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, Zhe Leader. Average, for Sept., 1014, 
19,489. Largest circulation in Province. 


Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 


N EW Haven Register. Leading want ad meiii- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’13, 19,236. 














MAINE 
Ue EK Kvening Axpress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more advertising 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Advertising Medium of Baltimore 


MINNESOTA 
‘Tus Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
SEW YORE 
THE Buffalo Rvening News is the best classi- 
hed advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn Circulation statement, and rate card. 


papers combined 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


iS reng Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


Paper. Greatest circulation, 


Gold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark"’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@) 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266 














Actual 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ or the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@) 


Boston Avening 7 ranscri¢t (@@), established 
830. ‘Ihe oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publione (@@). Only 
French daily among 76,000 French population. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Sage (@@) 1s HE advertising 
medium of Brooxiyn 

Dry Goods Econdmsist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Gooas and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on gequest. 253 broadway, N.Y 

New York /eraid (@@). \Vhoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia nrst. 

Scientific Amerscan (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
@e) DISPATCH «eo 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘I'he R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 


The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial 
Appeal passes both quality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 

WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@@), leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made 
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Index to Advertisers 








Pace 
American Journal of Clinical 
Medicines 103 
Am. Journal of Surgery.. 
American Lithographic Co. 34-35 
American pa mt 2 
American Medic 103 
American Sontag (Monthly) 
Magazine 5 
American Telephone 
Telegraph Co. 
Associate 
tective Co. 
Asso. ee 
Atchison, 
Atlantic Monthly 
Attracto Company 
Ayer, N. W., & Son 


Boston Herald-Traveler.... 
Boston Post 

Breeder’s sy F 

Briggs, A. 

Butterick Publishing Co. 


Cheltenham a 
Chicago Daily N 
Classified Advertisements. 106-107 
Collier’s 25 
Columbia Slide Co 

Country Gentleman 

Curtis Publishing Co 


Publishers. . 


Agency.. 11 
20 


Delineator 


41-2-3 
De Montluzin, A., Adv. Co. 63-63 
41 


Designer 
Deak George L., Co 


Ethridge Asso. of Artists.. 51 


Farmer, St. 
Farm Journal ... 
Field and Stream 


rs Writing Machine . 
104 


Guiebouin 
Gold Mark Papers 


Harper’s Bazar 

Hearst’s Magazine 

Help Wanted—“A. R.” 
Help Wanted—“Benson”’... 
Hill Publishing Co 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

House Beautiful 


Indiana Farmer 
Indianapolis News 
International Silver Co.. 
International Souvenir 
Spoon Co. 7 


Pp 
Interstate Medical Journal.. 
Iron A 


Kansas Farmer 
King, 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Ladies’ World 

Life 

Lincoln Freie Presse 


McClure Publications, 
Mahin Advertising Co 
Medical Council 
Metropolitan 

Michigan Farmer 
Missouri Farmer 


Needlecraft 

New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung.. 
New York Evening Sun.. 
Nichols-Finn Advertising Co. 7 
Nordhem, Ivan B., + 62-68 


Inc.14-15 


Ohio Farmer 
Oklahoma Farm Journal. . 


Passaic Metal Ware Co.. 69 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Position Wanted—“W. eis 105 
Poster Advertising Assn.. 

Poster Selling Co 

Prairie Farmer 
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Progressive Farmer. 


Rogers & Hall Co 
Rol] of Honor Papers.... 


San Francisco Examiner.... 
Sentinel Press 

Standard Farm Papers 
Steele, A 

Strathmore Paper Co 
Sunset Magazine 

System 


Therapeutic Gazette | 
Thompson, is 
hroop, Geo. Enos, Fea. 
Jnited Profit Sharing Gar- 
poration 
Vanity Fair 
Vogue 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Wall’s National 
Service, Inc. 
Want-Ad Mediums 
Wisconsin Agriculturist .... 
Woman’s Home aang 16 
Woman’s Magazine 
Woman’s World 








ADVERTISING RATES 


$120 double page, $60 a page, $30 half 
Smaller space, 85c per agate line— 
SPECIAL—Two Colors: $25 extra for two pages or less. 


ge, $15 quarter page 
inimum, one inch 
For more 


than two pages, $12.50 per page. Inserts: $60 a page when fur- 
nished complete by advertiser. No less than four pages accepted. 
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‘IT am delighted with the accent of 
originality and the sparkle of inter- 
est in Vanity Fair. Let us thank 
heaven for it in a generation of 
standardized magazines.”’ 

—QOweEN JOHNSON 


R. JOHNSON’S opinion is represénta- 
M tive of the enthusiasm with which Vanity 
Fair has been received: It explains why 
Vanity Fair has been able, without any special 


effort, to raise its circulation guarantee to 20,000 
copies a month, beginning with the New Year. 


Men and women of exceptional taste and ex- 
ceptional buying-power are attiacted by Vanity 
Fair. You know whether it is worth your while 
to reach this new and increasing audience. 


To pisidibascoes’ 


Advertising Manager 
449 Fourth}Avenue, New York 


In 1914, its first year, and before the circulation guarantee was 
increased, Vanity Fair has carried 488 pages of advertising. 
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